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58. Propaganda 


The user can supplement the information in this Section by referring fo Section 50, 
Introduction, for a discussion of the basic objectives of the government at home and 
abroad, and an overview of the distinctive political characteristics of the nation. The 
governmental aims implemented by the nation’s propaganda are outlined in Section 55, 


National Policies. 


Information on the clandestine agencies of psychological warfare is 


a topic included in Section 56, Intelligence and Security. Related information on prop- 
aganda media is to be found in Section 43, Religion, Education, and Public Information. 


A. General 


Persuasion has been a basic precept of Chinese 
rovernments from earliest times, and the Chinese 
peop}e are accustomed to accepting governmental 
leadership in educational and cultural matters. 
In readjusting, however, to modern conditions, 
Chinese governments have been forced to devise 
more rapid alternative means of reaching the great 
literate majority of the Chinese population, who 
cannot be reached through ordinary media such 
as newspapers, books, and magazines. 

During the period after 1911 two major political 
parties emerged on the Chinese scene—the Kuo- 
mintang, founded by Sun Yat-sen, and the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP), founded in 1921. Both 
parties were dedicated to programs of political and 
social change, and both endeavored to win popular 
support through propaganda designed to exploit 
nationalistic feelings and aspirations. 

When the Kuomintang succeeded in establish- 
ing a national government in 1928, it developed a 
propaganda organization and a general plan for 
propaganda operations. The new government 
dedicated itself to the task of disseminating the 
teachings of Sun Yat-sen through the educational 
system and through publicity agencies of the party 
and government. 

Kuomintang efforts in the realm of propeganda 
were limited by several serious defects and weak- 
nesses. The ideological principles which the Kuo- 
mintang sought to propagate lacked consistency 
and broad popular appeal. The Kuomintang 
lacked a large and well trained body of propaganda 
experts, and propaganda operations were often 
badly coordinated and seldom had a direct impact 
on the citizen. In addition, the Kuomintang 
lacked a total] and effective control over mass media 
of public information. Since independent news- 
papers and publishing houses were permitted to 
exist, the Kuomintang leadership remained vulner- 
able to criticism from Communists and other dissi- 
dent groups. The stresses and strains of the Sino- 
Japanese war further increased the internal weak- 
nesses of the Kuominfang and made it even more 
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vulnerable to Communist propaganda attacks. 
The Kuomintang’s inability to carry out promised 
social and political reforms was exploited by the 
Communist propagandists in order to foment 
popular unrest and create disaffection among key 
social groups, such as urban intellectuals and the 
peasant class. 

The Chinese Communist Party, like its Soviet 
counterpart, had long shown dan awareness of the 
value of propaganda as a political weapon. During 
the tate 1920’s for example, CCP resolutions stressed 
the need for propaganda operations in support of 
the newly formed Red Army. The Communists 
subsequently developed a system of political units 
in the armed forces which were responsible both 
for the indoctrination of troops and for promoting 
better relations with the civil population. The 
Communists also created a system of peasant asso- 
ciations, trade unions, and other mass organiza- 
tions which served as channels for disseminating 
propaganda appeals and fomenting class struggles 
against social groups such as the landiord class. 

Since their rise to power on the mainland as a 
national government in 1949, the Communists have 
created an enormous propaganda apparatus which 
employs every major medium of communication 
and which is supported by a powerful system of 
coercive controls. The Communist Party now has 
undisputed control over all media of information 
and is employing these media in a massive effort 
to indoctrinate the Chinese people in Communist 
ideals, 

In spite of the totalitarian nature of their rule, 
Communist leaders have repeatedly emphasized the 
need to involve the broadest segment of the popu- 
lace in governmental programs, through propa- 
ganda and persuasion. “Commandism,” o1 mere 
issuing of orders, is ruled out as a Serious “‘devia- 
tion.” Local Communist cadres are instructed to 
pay close attention to popular reactions and to 
explain government policy to the local populace in 
relation fo local problems. 
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All members of the CCP and all local branches of 
the Party are expected to devote a large share of 
their time to propaganda work. The Communist 
stress on the importance of propaganda is related 
to the Party’s concept of ‘mass line’ tactics. As 
formulated by CCP leader Mao Tse-tung, the correct 
implementation of mass line tactics means that the 
Party 


... Collects the separate and disorderly ideas of 
the masses, arranges them into concentrated and 
systematic form, returns them to the masses 
through propaganda, advises the masses how to 
put them into action and then determines their 
correctness through the actions of the masses. 


The propaganda organization created by the 
Chinese Communist regime is one of the largest 
and most complex propaganda organizations in the 
world. In addition to an estimated 5,000,000 full- 
time propaganda workers, it inctudes a part-time 
propaganda force estimated to number from 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000. Despite the size and com- 
plexity of the propaganda apparatus, propaganda 
operations are highly centralized and unified 
through the Communist Party propaganda net- 
work, which provides policy guidance and direction 
to the multifarious agencies of the government, 
armed fortes, and mass organizations. 

The Chinese Communist propaganda system em- 
braces the entire range of cultural activity. Edu- 
cation, literature, art, music, and drama are all 
regarded as useful channels for propaganda. In 
the Communist view, all media of cultural expres- 
sion must contribute to the solidarity of the regime 
and to the achievement of its social and economic 
objectives. 

Available information does not make possible an 
accurate estimate of the tota] Communist expendi- 
ture for domestic propaganda activities. However, 
some conception of the magnitude of this effort can 
be gained from an analysis of the annual budgetary 
allotments for cultural and educational work. 
During 1956, a sum equivalent to US$1.6 billion 
was allocated for the general category of “‘culture, 
education, and public health.” This represented 
approximately 13% of the total national budget, a 
Marked increase over 1950, when the total gov- 
ernmenta} expenditure for culture, education, and 
health totaled US$146,000,000 or about 6% of the 
budget, 

According to official Communist sources, the an- 
nual outlay for cultura! and educational purposes, 
as represented in the national budget, has included 
the following specific items: 1) subsidies to news- 
papers, news agencies, and broadcasting com- 
panies; 2) investments in motion picture enter- 
prises; 3) investments in publishing houses ana 
distribution agencies; 4) general educational ex- 
penditures, including salaries of teachers; and 5) 
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maintenance of libraries, reading rooms, and “‘cul- 
tural palaces.”’ 


While it is clear that the budgetary allotments 
for culture and education cover many of the major 
propaganda activities of the regime, such published 
figures do not pive a comprehensive picture of the 
magnitude of the regime’s operations. Much of 
its propaganda activity ts carried on by part-time 
propagandists who are not paid a regular salary, 
and much of the publishing activity of the regime 
jis probably self-supporting. Moreover, a portion 
of the outlay for propaganda purposes may be de- 
rived from Party or other funds, and may not be 
represented in the budget. Some of the propa- 
randa activities of trade unions, for example, are 
believed to be financed from dues paid by union 
members or from contributions made to the union 
funds by management. 


1. Domestic aspects of Chinese Communist 


propaganda 


The Chinese Communist regime is a revolution- 
ary government which is seeking to carry out a 
long-range program of social change and economic 
development. In order to raise sufficient capital 
for investment in such a program, the regime at- 
tempts to restrict consumption, and is reluctant 
to provide increased material incentives in the form 
of higher wages or better levels of jiving. As a 
consequence, it is forced to rely very heavily on 
propaganda and indoctrination to maintain popu- 
lar morale and provide needed incentives. 

From the domestic point of view, propaganda 
fulfills several other important objectives: 1) it 
serves to explain taws and government policies to 
the populace; 2) it helps to promote a sense of 
popular identification with the regime, and thereby 
helps to mobilize popular support for Communist 
programs; and 3) it serves to divert public atten- 
tion from the failures and weaknesses of the regime 
and provides rationalizations for government 
policies which might otherwise be unpalatable. 
The Communist intervention in Korea, for example, 
was accompanied by a massive propaganda effort, 
designed to convince the mainiand Chinese that 
the United States had committed ‘aggression” 
against Chinese territory. 


The Chinese Communists have used propaganda 
to demoralize and weaken politica) opposition, and 
to repress intellectual dissent. Propaganda has 
been used also as a means of changing traditional 
values and attitudes and inculcating loyalty to 
the Party and state. Through propaganda and 
indoctrination techniques, the Communists are 
seeking to create a pattern of rigid intellectual con- 
formity. Propaganda has been closely integrated 
with domestic programs and has been used to pro- 
mote the achievement of major policy objectives 
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such as lan@ reform, the socialization of agricul- 
ture, and the round-up of “counterrevolutionaries.” 

One major aspect of domestic propaganda in 
Communist China is the Communist effort to carry 
out an extensive indoctrination of the Chinese 
populace in Communist ideology. This indoctrina- 
tion effort has taken the form of mass propaganda 
Grives and periodic campaigns of ‘ideological re- 
molding” aimed at specific social and economic 
groups. Virtually every major group on the main- 
land, including government workers, businessmen, 
intellectuals, and teachers, has now been exposed 
to such mass campaigns. 

Through its propaganda operations, the Com- 
munist regime seeks to promote a sense of popular 
involvement in and identification with fhe pro- 
grams and policies of the regime. By contrast with 
previous Chinese povernments, the Communist 
regime does not merely project propaganda to a 
mass audience; if seeks also to promote an active 
and direct involvement of the populace in the im- 
plementation of governmental operations. 

The mass organizations established along social 
and occupational lines provide a broad organiza- 
tional framework for the propaganda activities of 
the Party and government. They transmit the 
Party propaganda line to key social and economic 
groups and bring governmental pressures directly 
to bear on miltions of individual Chinese who were 
formerly outside the reach of the formal bureauc- 
racy. Virtually everyone in Communist China is 
now a member of such an organization, or has a 
close relative who is a member. In addition, the 
individual citizen is subject to control and pressure 
from local street and lane committees or “resi- 
dents’ teams.” Through such local organizations, 
the individual citizen is forced to take part in 
daily or weekly sessions of “political study,” at 
which he is Jecfured on current Party and povern- 
ment policies and forced to express his own opinions 
on current matters. He is forced to criticize the 
views of his neighbors and is in turn subjected to 
criticism, In this way, group pressures are 
brought to bear on the individual, and individual 
resistance to Communist propaganda is broken 
down. 

Many of the propaganda methods and tech- 
niques used by the CCP have evidently been 
borrowed from the U.S.S.R. For example, the CCP 
has made extensive use of the “‘mass drive” and 
“emulation campaign" for propaganda and agita- 
tional purposes, Certain other psychological con- 
tro) techniques which were Soviet in origin, such 
as “criticism and self-criticism’’ mectings and 
“study groups’ have been widely used by the 
Chinese Communists in their efforts to indoctri- 
nate the Chinese people. 
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In their efforts to create an effective propaganda 
system, the Communists have had to overcome 
certain limitations and obstacles inherent in the 
Chinese scene, The Chinese audience which the 
regime js seeking to influence is largely rural) and 
about 80% illiterate. This has meant that the 
regime has been forced to rely quite heavily on oral 
media of communication, including direct person- 
to-person contacts. The relatively poor devetop- 
ment of modern means of communications, such as 
radio and television, combined with regional varia- 
tions in the spoken language, have presented 
further obstacles to Communist planners. 

The Communists have deen trying to overcome 
these limitations by expanding educational facil- 
ities, promoting adult literacy drives, publishing 
propaganda literature written in a simplified style, 
and promoting a standardization of the spoken 
language. The Communists have also tried to 
increase the effective range of existing media by 
expanding communications networks and distribu- 
tion systems. The introduction of radio monitor- 
ing and wired diffusion stations, replete with 
loudspeakers, has enabled the CCP to expand the 
range of its communications network to remote 
rural areas in the interior of China. 

The effectiveness of Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda at home is further increased by the fact that 
the various media of propaganda operate within 
the framework of a totalitarian police state in 
which freedom of thought and opinion is narrowly 
restricted. All major media of mass communica- 
tions, such as the press, radio, and cinema, are con- 
trolled by the Party and government and are used 
as channels for Party propaganda. All cultural 
activities such as art, literafure and music are sub- 
ject to rigid state censorship and control. Educa- 
tional institutions, including colleges and univer- 
sities, are controlled by the state, and educational 
curricula nave been revised to facilitate the indoc- 
trination of Chinese youth in Communist ideology. 

The machinery of propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion created by the regime is supported by an ex- 
tensive coercive apparatus, including a targe 
military and police force and a network of secret 
agents and informers. In such a setting, open 
intellectual dissent is virtually impossible, and the 
individual citizen is under tremendous pressure toa 
conform to the approved “‘line” transmitted by the 
propaganda machine. 

In the absence of reliable information on the 
State of public opinion on the China mainiand, it 
is extremely difficult to assess popular reactions to 
the propaganda of the Communist regime. In 
geney'al, Communist propaganda has probably been 
most effective among younger groups in the popu- 
lalion, who have fewer ties to the past, and among 
vested interest groups such as government employ- 
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ees and members of the armed forces. Groups 
such aS women and urban workers whose social 
and economic status has somewhat improved under 
the Communist regime are probably also rather 
susceptible to propaganda appeals. Other groups 
such as intellectuals, peasants, and ethnic minori- 
ties are probably less inclined to react favorably to 
the regime’s propaganda. Older intellectuals, 
teachers, and other professional groups who are 
more sophisticated in their cutlook and who have 
broader cultural contacts are inclined to be more 
skeptical toward the regime and more resentiu} 
toward its stringent controls. Middle-class urban 
groups in coastal cities such as Shanghai (Shang- 
hai) and Canton (Kuang-chou), where Western 
influences have been strong, are probably also less 
vulnerable to Communist propaganda. The Chi- 
nese peasants, who are less easily regimented and 
more inclined to retain traditional attitudes, con- 
stitute another group less easily influenced by 
Communist propaganda. 


2. Foreign aspects of Chinese Communist prop- 
aganda 


Propaganda is not merely an important instru- 
ment of domestic policy in Communist China: it 
has also assumed an increasingly important role 
in the foreign relations of the Chinese Communist 
regime. Through propaganda directed abroad, 
Peiping has sought to create a climate of world 
opinion favorable to the achievement of its own 
national objectives and to the spread of Commu- 
nist influence in Asia. 

The external propaganda of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has been directed for the most part 
toward the non-Communist nations of Asia and at 
the more than 10 million Chinese living in the 
countries of Southeast Asia, but certain Chinese 
Communist propaganda operations are directed 
aiso at the countries of the Middle East, Africa, 
Western Europe, and the Americas. 

In its foreign propaganda operations, Peiping 
has employed a variety of media and methods. In 
addition to conventional media such as radio, films, 
and foreign language publications, the Chinese 
Communists have made extensive use of informal 
‘neople’s delegations” for propaganda purposes. 

By inviting large numbers of foreign journalists, 
writers, scientists, businessmen, and other groups 
to China and providing them with expense-paid, 
guided tours of the mainland, the regime has en- 
deavored to influence important sectors of world 
opinion. 

The foreign propaganda operations of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime, Supplementing diplomacy, 
are directed at furthering certain foreign policy 
objectives of the regime. These include 1) isolat- 
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ing the United States from its allies, particularly 
in Asia, and exploiting differences over Asian policy 
within the non-Communist world; 2) reducing 
the effectiveness of non-Communist cooperation 
against Communism and exploiting neutralist 
tendencies, particularly in Asia; 3) enhancing 
Communist China’s internationa) stature and 
furthering its ambitions to assume a leading posi- 
tion in Asia, to be recognized as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of China, and to represent China in the 
UN. 

The external propaganda operations of the 
Peiping regime reflect a very close coordination 
with the propaganda activities of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Soviet bloc. Peiping consistently supports 
Moscow’s propaganda line on major international 
issues, although there have been occasional differ- 
ences in emphasis and interpretation. 

The content of Peiping’s external propaganda 
has been influenced and shaped by its doctrinal and 
ideological view of the world and of contemporary 
international problems—a view which it shares, in 
general, with the U.S.S.R. On the one hand, as 
orthodox Communists, the Chinese leaders tend to 
view world problems within the framework of 
Marxist-Leninist thought. On the other hand, 
aware of their Chinese background and tradition, 
they tend, sometimes consciously and sometimes 
unconsciously, to interpret problems in terms in- 
herited from Imperial China, including the concept 
of China as the cultural leader of Asia. 

True to its role as a Communist state, Com- 
munist China adheres to the belief that the most 
important characteristic of the contemporary 
world is the struggle between “socialism” and 
“capitalism,” reflected internationally in the world- 
wide struggle of the “people” against “imperiat- 
ism.” Peiping initially viewed the world as divided 
into {wo camps, one headed by the United States as 
the chief ‘imperialist’ power, successor to Ger- 
many and Japan, and the other headed by the 
U.S.S.R. However, in recent years, the Chinese 
Communists in common with the Soviets have in- 
creasingly recognized the importance of the un- 
committed states of Asia and Africa that are allied 
to neither power bloc. 

Peiping’s Communist interpretations are super- 
imposed on the more “national” concepts derived 
in part from those of traditional China. These 
include the view that China constitutes the center 
of the civilized world to which tributary states were 
inevitably drawn by the attractive force of Chinese 
culture and ideas. In this system, the demarca- 
tion of sovereignty between China and its tribu- 
taries was neither very clear nor permanent, but, 
in general, strong Chinese dynasties attempted to 
extend their control fo the area that constitutes 
present day mainland China plus border areas, 
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such as the Tonkin delta and Korea. As the 
fountainhead of civilization, Imperia) China was 
the source of culture and ideas for “barbarian” 
neighbors, accepting in return primarily ‘“‘non- 
essential” components of culture. Today, these 
attibudes are reflected in Peiping’s aspirations to 
ideological leadership in Asia, its disdain for non- 
Communist culture and especially for U.S. culture, 
its direct concern with events }n bordering areas, 
particularly north Korea and north Vietnam, and 
its efforts to create a paternalistic relationship with 
other Asian states. 

This combination of Communist and traditiona) 
influences results In a concept of Asia engaged in 
a struggle with Western “imperialism” in which 
Peiping pictures itself as the Asian center of two 
groups of sateilites—those drawn to it primarily 
by Leninist discipline (the Asian Communist 
movements) and those drawn to it primarily by 
cultural influences. In this theoretical picture, 
the Chinese Communists pay lip-service to sover- 
elgnty and national integrity as befits an “‘anti- 
imperialist” state. At the same time, however, the 
slogans of Communism are tailored by Peiping to 
franscend national boundaries and to appeal 
directly to susceptible groups in neighboring coun- 
tries, in conformity with China’s traditional dis- 
regard of formal national boundaries. Chinese 
Communist propaganda strives at creating slogans 
appealing to both nationalist and Communist ele- 
ments, not only in Asia but also in other areas 
subject to US. influence, by picturing the United 
States as the chief force of ‘‘war and reaction” and 
the enemy alike of the Communist camp, the un- 
committed nations, and even of Western countries 
with certain neutralist tendencies. 


Since 1955, Peiping has made strenuous efforts to 
gain acceptance as a respectable member of the 
Asian community. While continually stressing its 
dedication to the cause of “peace,” Peiping has 
tried to propagate a vaguely defined concept of 
“Asian solidarity,” which will permit if to gloss over 
existing differences between Communist China 
and other Asian states, and to pose as the defender 
of Asian independence against the “imperialist” 
encroachments and “aggression” of the United 
states and the Western powers. 


B. Domestic propaganda 
1. The propaganda organization 


Communist China has created what may be the 
largest and most complex propaganda organization 
in the world with the possible exception of that of 
the U.S.S.R. As of early 1953, there were about 
2,000,000 full-time propaganda personnel. At that 
time the CCP announced that it would seek to have 
a total of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 propagandists, 
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which would be a ratio of approximately 1 propa- 
gandist for every 120 persons in the population. 
Avallable data do not indicate whether this goa) 
has been reached, but in view of the organizational 
abilities of the Chinese Communists and their 
Strong emphasis on propaganda, it seems reason- 
able to estimate that it probably has been met. 
In addition to this corps of full-time propagandists, 
there are several million other persons engaged in 
propaganda work on a part-time basis. These in- 
clude: the 12,000,000 members of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), all of whom are enjoined to 
carry out propaganda work whenever and 
wherever possible; the members of the Party’s 
junior auxiliary, the New Democratic Youth League 
(NDYL), now estimated at over 20,000,000; several 
million “active elements” (Communist sympathiz- 
ers) chosen from among members of trade unions, 
youth and student groups, women’s associations, 
and other mass organizations; and finally, intellec- 
tual and professional groups, such as teachers, 
writers, artists, journalists, dramatists, and so 
forth, whose talents are utilized by the regime for 
propaganda purposes. 

The enormous propaganda system existing on 
the China mainland consists of four major com- 
ponents whose operations are coordinated and in- 
tegrated by the central propaganda department 
of the Communist Party. These components are: 
1) the propaganda network of the CCP itself, which 
is reinforced by the Party’s junior auxiliary, the 
New Democratic Youth League; 2) the cultural and 
educational agencies of the government, including 
the school system and the state-controlled media 
and outlets for public information; 3) the political 
departments of the armed forces, under the Gen- 
eral Political Department of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army (PLA); and 4) a nationwide network of 
mass organizations, and other semi-official organ- 
izations, which includes virtually the entire main- 
land Chinese population. 


@. THE PARTY PROPAGANDA ORGANIZATION — In 
general, the function of the Party organization in 
the field of propaganda is chiefly one of supplying 
policy guidance to the various governmental and 
mass organizations involved in propaganda work 
and supervising their activities. Party propaganda 
agencies also direct the training and indoctrina- 
tion of Party members, and distribute informa- 
tional and training materials within the Party. 

The propaganda organization of the CCP is a 
highly centralized structure consisting of three 
major levels (See FicurE 58-1). At the national 
level is the Central Propaganda Department of the 
Central Committee, headed by Lu Ting-i, a veteran 
propaganda expert, which defines the general prop- 
aganda line to be implemented by the Party, gov- 
errnment, armed forces, and mass organizations, 
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FIGURE 58-1. INTERLOCKING PARTY AND GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA AGENCIES, 

COMMUNIST CHINA J 

F 

and which makes all basic decisions on propaganda publications. The propaganda department ap- f 

policy. The decisions of the Central Propaganda pears fo have three general areas of responsibility: 3 
Department are transmitted to the provincial and ¥) the indoctrination and training of Party mem- 
municipal committees of the CCP, each of which bers; 2) the guidance and supervision of all agen- 
has its own subordinate propaganda department. cies engaged in propaganda work; and 3) general 
Finally, at the local levels, hsien (county) Party supervision and guidance of ali cultural activities, 

committees and local Party branches in villages, including art, Hterafure, music, drama, and so v 

city blocks, factories, schools, government offices, forth. ty 

and other enterprises carry oul, as one of their As part of its indoctrination function, the propa- i 
primary duties, propaganda work assigned tothem ganda department determines the curriculum for 
by higher Party agencies. Party schools, and selects training materials to be 
Despite its importance, relatively little is known — distributed amone Party members. Higher Party 

about the in’ernal organization of the Central schools, of which there are now more than 50 at the t 

Propaganda Department, or its precise relationship national and provincial levels, may be directly con- Pe 

with government propaganda agencies. The de- trolled by the department, which also appears to bé 

partment has been reported to have sections or be primanily responsible for Jaunching and direct- Pi 

bureaus for newspapers, press and publications, ing periodic campaigns of “ideological remolding” Pe 

schools, scientific matters, and “theoretica] re- designed to correct “erroneous tendencies” in the m 

search.” The latter section is probably responsible thinking of Party members. th 

for establishing the basic propaganda line on im- The more routine propaganda functions of the na 

portant questions of Party theory, and it probably department inctude issuing directives which pyro- liy 

controls or at least supervises major theoretical vide policy guidance to the various propaganda on 
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agencies of the Party, government, and mass or- 
panizations. It also has genera) supervision over 
ail media of information, including the press, radio, 
and cinema. Actual administrative contro} of 
these media, however, is delegated to various gov- 
ernmental agencies, such as the Ministry of Cul- 
Cure and the New China News Agency (see below, 
under Government Agencies Concerned with 
Propaganda). 

In supervising cultural activities, the propa- 
ganda department provides “ideological guidance” 
to China’s writers, artists, musicians, dramatists, 
and other cuitural groups. Such guidance is usu- 
ally exercised through the Ministry of Culture, the 
mass organizations, such as the All-China Federa- 
tion of Literary and Art Workers, or through offi- 
cially sponsored literary journals, which define the 
official Party line. The propaganda department 
and its local branches, assisted by the cultural 
agencies of the government, exercise rigid censor- 
ship and control over literary and artistic activities. 

The Central Propaganda Department is also re- 
sponsible for supervising the preparation and dis- 
tribution of training and guidance materials for 
propaganda cadres throughout the Party includ- 
ing Party newspapers and journals. In addition to 
the Jen Min Jih Pao (People’s Daily), the most im- 
portant newspaper jin Communist China, these in- 
clude such Party journals as Hsueh-hsi (Study) 
and Cheng-chih Hsueh-hsi (Political Study), which 
contain definitive articles on questions of Party 
doctrine and policy. Other publications of na- 
tional importance are the Propaganda Officers 
Journal and Shih-shih Shou-ts’e (Current Affairs 
Handbook). Both of these are standard reading 
for Party propaganda workers. 

It is not entirely clear whether the Central Prop- 
aganda Department actually controls the Party 
press or whether that function is separately han- 
died by a specia) sub-unit of the Central Commit- 
tee. In any case, the department probably has 
very close connections with the editorial! office of 
the People’s Daily, which is the fina) arbiter of all 
ideoicpical questions and frequently serves as the 
main channel for exposing ideological “errors’’ and 
distortions on the part of other newspapers or peri- 
odicals in China. Some reports have sugpested 
that the People’s Daily is directly controlled by the 
Politburo; other sources have indicated that it may 
be supervised by the vice director of the Central 
Propaganda Department, Chou Yang. The 
People’s Daily is now headed by Teng To, a Com- 
munist who serves concurrently as chairman of 
the Chinese Journalists’ Association. Despite its 
national importance, the newspaper has a relatively 
limited circulation of about 806,000—or less than 
one-tenth of the total number of Party members. 
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The propaganda directives issued by central 
propaganda agencies of the Party are implemented 
oy the propaganda departments of the provincial 
and municipal committees of the Party. Provin- 
cial Party organizations draw up periodic, usually 
monthly, plans for propaganda work within their 
areas of jurisdiction; in addition, they issue propa- 
ganda outlines, manuals, and guides which indi- 
cate the specific themes, slogans, and methods to 
be emphasized tn propaganda work. Hsien 
(county) Party committees are responsible for set- 
ting up training centers to instruct rural Party 
propaganda cadres in Party propaganda policies 
and methods. 

Most of the direct responsibility for actual propa- 
ganda operations rests with the local Party 
branches, which are responsible for recruiting and 
training propaganda workers and investigating 
their political reliability; they are also responsible 
for preparing reports on public opinion, distrib- 
uting propaganda literature, organizing lectures, 
demonstrations, and political study groups, and 
Supervising and coordinating the operations of the 
mass organizations. 

The propaganda agencies of the Party at the na- 
tional, provincial, and local levels, maintain close 
working relationships with the cultural and edu- 
cational departments of the government, and with 
the propaganda agencies of various mass organiza- 
tions. In many cases, Party propaganda experts 
hold concurrent posts in these nonparty agencies; 
in any event, there is usually a reliable core of 
Party members within such apencies who insure 
that the propaganda line established by the Party 
leadership is correctly implemented. The highly 
centralized propaganda operations of the Party 
show a remarkable degree of uniformity through- 
out China asa whole. Local Party agencies adhere 
closely to the general policy framework established 
by the central Party leadership and appear to have 
little initiative except in regard to the specific 
methods they employ. 

The Party’s propaganda personnel network was 
established in roughly its present form in 1951 as 
the result of a Central Committee directive issued 
in January of that year aimed at supplementing 
and reinforcing the operations of existing propa- 
panda agencies, promoting a more systematic use 
of propaganda, and creating a trained corps of 
propaganda workers with weil-defined responsibili- 
ties. The network was first developed on an ex- 
perimental basis in the Northeast (Manchuria), 
and was gradually extended to China as a whole. 


This network now extends into schools, factarvies, 
gavernment offices, and other enterprises. Party 
propagandists in the schools and factories are as- 
sisted by the members of the New Democratic 
Youth League, who operate under guidance from 
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local branches of the CCP, while trusted Party 
members serve as “political advisers”’ insuring com- 
pliance with Party policy in the administration of 
colleges, universities, and middie schools. Propa- 
ganda work in factories, mines, and other indus- 
trial enterprises is carried on through three major 
channels—the local branch committees of the CCP, 
the local trade union organization, and the local 
branches of the Youth League. In some of the 
larger factories in Manchurja, more than one-tenth 
of the workers are engaged in propaganda work. 
Another extension of the Party’s propaganda net- 
work has been the organization of propaganda 
groups on railroads, selected from the train crews, 
with the aim of carrying out propaganda among 
train passengers. 


The propaganda network created in 1951 consists 
of two types of personnel, propaganda officers and 
Party reporters. Propaganda officers are selected 
by local Party branch committees (there are now 
about 500,000 local Party branches) from among 
local Party members, Youth League members, 
school teachers, model workers, and “active ele- 
ments” in labor unions and other mass organiza- 
tions. Such personnel are carefully investigated 
by local Party agencies and are approved by higher 
level Party committees. Propaganda officers are 
responsibie for publicizing and explaining govern- 
ment policies and refuting “reactionary” rumors. 
They are also expected to report regularly to higher 
Party committees on the current state of public 
opinion, including popular reactions to government 
policies. Local propaganda officers are also respon- 
sible for preparing wall newspapers and organizing 
local newspaper reading groups, study groups, and 
other ‘cultural’ activities. 


Party reporters are chosen from the higher rank- 
ing Party officials at each level, including the secre- 
taries of Party committees. They are responsible 
for supervising the work of propaganda officers and 
delivering reports at regular intervals to mass 
meetings of the people of thelr areas. These re- 
ports deal with current events and with Party and 
government policies; the content of such reports 
must be approved by the local Party committee. 
By 1952 there were about 2,000,000 propaganda offi- 
cers and more than 50,000 Party reporters in 
China. 


Since 1951, the Party has endeavored to system- 
atize its propaganda operations and to define the 
specific responsibilities of various Party agencies. 
For example, provincial Party committees have 
been made responsible for issuing monthly propa- 
ganda outlines and handbooks for the guidance of 
local propaganda officers. City and hsien com- 
mittees of the CCP are expected to hold monthly 
meetings of Party reporters and propaganda offi- 
cers, at Which senior Party officials report on Party 
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policy and outline current propaganda tasks. Lo- 
cal Party branch committees have been instructed 
to meet every two weeks to review propaganda work. 


Guidance to the local propaganda workers is fur- 
nished through several channels. In rural areas, 
training centers and '‘propaganada stations” are set 
up by county and district Party organizations to 
instruct workers. Propaganda officers are also ex- 
pected to read Party newspapers in order to keep 
informed on the official interpretation of current 
events and familiarize themselves with Party reso- 
lutions and directives and government laws. In 
addition, local propaganda workers receive guid- 
ance through radio broadcasts, which transmit the 
official Party line. One factor which has probably 
detracted to some extent from the efficiency of the 
propaganda network has been the fact that many 
of the tocal propaganda workers are poorly edu- 
cated, if not illiterate; hence they have to be given 
oral instructions by higher level Party officials. 
The Party leaders have apparently encountered 
difficuity in getting local cadres to read the Party 
press on a regular basis, and if has been necessary 
to launch periodic newspaper-reading campaigns. 

As a basis for its propaganda operations the CCP 
has apparently developed a complex system of in- 
telligence reporting on public opinion and public 
reactions to current propaganda and _ policies. 
Each propaganda worker is expected to keep de- 
tailed records of his daily work, including data on 
popular attitudes. These reports are submitted 
to the local Party branches, which, in turn, pre- 
pare reports on public opinion for higher Party 
committees. Aft the central Party level, these re- 
ports are apparently processed and coordinated 
and furnish a basis for assessing the correctness 
and effectiveness of current Party policies. Thus, 
the propaganda process may be viewed as a circu- 
lar one: popular reactions are studied by tocal 
Party officials, who report to higher Party agencies; 
on the basis of these reports, the central }eadership 
formulates propaganda policy and designs specific 
propaganda campaigns; finally, affer the compie- 
tion of a given propaganda drive, a review is made, 
and popular reactions are again studied, to dis- 
cover the mistakes and weaknesses in current prop- 
aganda operations. (For further discussion of 
propaganda operations, see below, under Opera- 
tional Principles and Techniques.) 


b. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH 
PROPAGANDA — Although the Centra} Propaganda 
Department determines the basic propaganda line 
of the Party and provides policy guidance and 
supervision to all other propaganda agencies, if 
does riot directly administer the multifarious agen- 
cies and media that convey the Party’s propaganda 
message to the people. This task is delegated to a 
host of civil government agencies and to the propa- 
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ganda agencies of the armed forces and mass 
organizations. AJl of these nonparty agencies, 
however, are closely supervised and controlled by 
the Party, through placing reliable Party members 
in positions of responsibility, and through inspec- 
tion of their activities by local Party committees in 
order to ensure the dissemination of a single, uni- 
form propaganda message. 

Unti) 1954, the propaganda operations of the civil 
government were centralized under the Commit- 
tee of Culture and Education, which supervised the 
various ministries and administrations concerned 
with propaganda. In September 1954 the central 
government was reorganized and the Committee 
of Culture and Education was abolished. Since 
that time, the major governmental agencies deal- 
ing with propaganda and education have operated 
under the Second Staff Office attached to the State 
Council (see Figure 58-2), and under other staff 
Offices attached to the State Council. (For a de- 
scription of the State Council and its functions, see 
this Chapter, SEcTION 52, under Administrative 
Agencies of the National Government.) 

The Second Staff Office, under the State Coun- 
cll, is headed by Lin Feng, a veteran Communist, 
and it supervises five important agencies having 
propaganda functions, namely the New China News 
Agency, the Central Broadcasting Administration 
Bureau, and the Ministries of Education, Higher 
Education, and Culture. Other central agencies 
having propaganda functions are the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Commissions of Overseas Chi- 
nese Affairs and Nationalities Affairs, the Religious 


Affairs Bureau, and the Liaison Bureau for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries. Propa- 
ganda operations in the armed forces are centered 
in the General Political Department, which is be- 
lieved to be under the Ministry of National Defense. 

The Ministry of Culture (or Cultural Affairs), 
headed by Shen Yen-ping, who writes under the 
pseudonym Mao Tun, is probably the most im- 
portant single propaganda agency in the civil gov- 
ernment. It implements the policy decisions of 
the Party’s Central Propaganda Department, 
closely supervises the various front organizations 
operating in the propaganda field, and issues pe- 
yiodic directives to these organizations, calling for 
propaganda drives to support specific governmental 
programs. The ministry also convenes or spon- 
sors nationa! conferences of writers, artists, and 
dramatists, at which the official Party line on art 
and literature is established, and future “tasks” 
of writers and artists are outlined. It is subdivided 
into Bureaus of Art, Drama Reform, Cinematog- 
raphy, Socia) and Cultural Enterprises, and Mu- 
seums and Archaeological Remains; and oversees 
a number of central institutes, including those of 
art, literature, music, drama, and operatic re- 
search. 

The function of the Ministry of Culture appears 
to be a dual one; on the one hand, it promotes the 
production of “ideologically correct” literary and 
artistic works; and on the other hand, it censors 
and suppresses any literary or artistic works that 
violate the principles of “Socialist realism,’' as those 
are defined by the Party leadership. The ministry 
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acts as the watchdog of the Party in detecting ideo- 
logica) errors and “reactionary” trends in the cul- 
tural field and attempts to insure the conformity 
of China's writers and artists to Party doctrine. 


The Ministries of Education and Higher Educa- 
tion (discussed more fully in NIS 39A, SEcTiIon 43, 
under Education) are properly considered as prop- 
aganda agencies, inasmuch as education in Com- 
munist China is strongly colored by political over- 
tones and since the entire educational system is 
employed as one of many channels for indoctrinat- 
ing China's youth in Communist ideals. 


The Nationalities Affairs Commission is one of 
the main channels for directing propaganda to the 
35,000,000 ethnic minority peoples in mainiand 
China. The Commission appears to be responsible 
for supervising the training of minority cadres, 
sponsoring the publication of Marxist works in 
various minority languages, organizing cultura} 
troupes recruited from minority peoples, and simi- 
lar activities. The Commission has played an im- 
portant role in the continuing efforts of the re- 
gime to promote better relations between the Chi- 
nese and the minority peopies, and to create a prop- 
aganda picture of harmonious relations between 
the two groups, designed in part to impress foreign 
dignitaries. 

The Publications Administration, another prop- 
aganda agency, 1s believed to be under the Min- 
istry of Culture, but ifs precise position in the 
central government has not been clear since the 
government reorganization of September 1954. It 
apparently acts as the central control agency for 
al) publishing enterprises in China, and determines 
the type and quantity of books to be published. 
The chief distribution agency for Communist pub- 
lications designed for the domestic Chinese audi- 
ence is the New China Bookstore (Hsin-hua Shiu- 
tien), a state-owned company which has branches 
in all major cities in China. 

The New China News Agency (Hsin-hua Hsin- 
wen She, or NCNA), is the primary channel for 
the control and distribution of news in Commu- 
nist China. Formerly under the Press Adminis- 
tration it is now under the Second Staff Office of 
the State Council. Originatly established about 
1939, it was reorganized in 1950 along Soviet lines. 
Until 1954, NCNA had branches in all the major 
administrative regions. With the government re- 
organization, these regional offices were apparently 
abolished; however, branches of NCNA still exist 
in major cities such as Shanghai. 

The Central Broadcasting Administration Bu- 
reau, which operates under the Second Staff Office 
of the State Council, has control over all radio 
broadcasting enterprises in Communist China, in- 
cluding the Central Peopie’s Broadcasting Station 
in Peiping. 
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The Religious Affairs Bureau-—the chief povern- 
mental agency for supervising and controlling re- 
ligious activity—is not primarily a propaganda 
agency, but it appears to have some functions di- 
rectly related to propaganda work. It mobilizes 
various religious groups in support of government 
policy and promotes their participation in mass 
propaganda campaipns. It also appears Co super- 
vise and contro] the various front organizations 
that the Communists have established for religious 
believers, such as the Chinese Buddhist Associa- 
tion, the China Islamic Association, and the Chi- 
nese Taoist Association. (For details concerning 
these groups, see NIS 39, Cuarter IV, SEcTION 43, 
under Religion.) 


C. PROPAGANDA ORGANIZATION IN THE ARMED 
FORCES — The Chinese Communists have long em- 
phasized the need for an effective system of propa- 
eanda and indoctrination in the armed forces, and 
have developed a complex political organization 
within the Peopte's Liberation Army designed to in- 
sure Party control over military units and promote 
higher morale among the troops. Overall direc- 
tion of political work in the armed forces is cen- 
tered in the General Political Department, which 
appears to be under the Ministry of National De- 
fense. This department is apparently responsible 
for compiling the training materials and propa- 
panda literature distributed among the members 
of the armed forces, and for directing a network 
of political commissars, who are attached to in- 
dividual military units from army to company 
level. 

Propaganda work in the armed forces is carried 
out through four major organizational channels: 
Party committees, political departments or sec- 
tions, branches of the NDYL, and enlisted men’s 
committees. 

Each level of the armed forces, from army head- 
quarters to battalion or company level, has its own 
Party committee, which usually includes the com- 
manding officer as wel) as the political commissar. 
One or more members of the Party committee is 
responsible for directing propaganda work in the 
unit. 

The political commissars are responsible for in-~ 
doctrinating new recruits, explaining Party poli- 
cies, and explaining the significance of current 
events. Political officers also organize various 
forms of cultural activity including group sing- 
ing, newSpaper reading, and amateur dramatic 
performances. 

The enlisted men’s committees usually have 
members assigned to propaganda work, including 
the distribution of propaganda leaflets and the 
editing of wall newspapers. Individual units of 
the PLA often publish thelr own newspapers, 
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which contain feature articles designed for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

The propaganda organization in the armed 
forces is concerned not only with the indoctrina- 
tion of troops and the maintenance of troop mo- 
rale, but also with promoting good relations be- 
tween the armed forces and the civilian populace. 
This function is usually carried out by a “mass 
movements section” (min-yun-k’e) in the military 
unit which carries out propaganda among the 
local civilian poputation, and mobilizes popular 
support for the army. 

In recent years selected army veterans have been 
organized to serve aS propaganda workers. Some 
of these are assigned to agricultural cooperatives 
and collectives: others give lectures to youth groups 
and students extolling the merits of military serv- 
ice. Since these ex-soldiers have been well indoc- 
trinated during their military service, they provide 
a reserve of politically reliable personnel who can be 
used effectively for propaganda purposes. 


d. THE ROLE OF MASS ORGANIZATIONS IN PROPA- 
GANDA — In addition to the formal Party and gov- 
ernment agencies operating in the propaganda 
field, there are several organizations of a semi- 
Official nature that have important propaganda 
functions. All of these organizations have very 
close relationships with Party and government 
propaganda agencies and all serve as auxiliary 
channels for the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda. Many of them are affiliated with 
world Communist front organizations, such as the 
World Peace Council, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and similar organizations. 

The semi-official propaganda organizations op- 
erating in Communist China may be broadly di- 
vided into two categories: 1) ordinary mass organ- 
izations, Such as federations of women, youth, and 
students, which direct propaganda to specific so- 
cial and economic groups within China, and 2) 
special propaganda organizations, such as the 
China Peace Committee, which have international, 
as well as domestic, propaganda functions. 

(1) Propaganda functions — The vast net- 
work of mass organizations created by the Chinese 
Communist regime is a very important part of the 
total propaganda organization. Since member- 
ship in these organizations is virtually compulsory, 
and virtually every adult Chinese is a member of 
at least one, they provide a very effective means of 
creating a captive audience for the CCP propa- 
ganda machine. The mass organizations serve as 
a means of compelling the individual Chinese to 
fake an active part in mass propaganda drives, 
demonstrations, and small study and discussion 
proups in which he is forced to read Communist 
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propaganda }jiterature and listen to lectures by 
propaganda workers. 

All of the major mass organizations are highly 
centralized and similar in structure to the CCP 
itself. Each has a national committee, controlled 
by a hard core of Communist Party leaders, and 
local branch organizations in cities and villages, 
Which operate under the guidance of local Party 
organizations. Most of the major mass organiza- 
tions have their own propaganda departments at 
the national level and many of them have their 
own Official publishing houses, which pubdiish 
periodicals designed for specific traget audiences. 

The New Democratic Youth League* (Ch’ing- 
nien T’uan) is probably the most important single 
mass organization in the propaganda field. The 
league is not a “mass organization” in the strict 
sensé, Since, as the junior auxiliary of fhe CCP, it 
occupies @ special position higher than that of the 
other mass organizations. Its members, now es- 
timated at over 20,000,0G0, are chosen on the basis 
of their political reliability and are given special 
indoctrination in Communist theory. The stat- 
utes of the league state that one of its principal 
duties is to assist the CCP in “educating Chinese 
youth in the spirit of Communism.” Al members 
of the league are expected to disseminate Commu- 
nist propaganda among Chinese youth and to 
encourage them to read Communist literature. 
Members of the league have played a leading role 
in several nationwide propaganda drives. 

The propaganda department of the Central 
Committee of the league compiles propaganda 
materials for members and issves periodic direc- 
tives outlining major propaganda tasks. Local 
league groups organize lectures and reading circles 
for youth and children. The league also has its 
own national publishing house, the China Youth 
Press, which publishes China Youth (Chung-kuo 
Ch’ing-nien), the official organ of the league. As 
of 1955, this periodical had a circulation of about 
2,000,000. The league also publishes a special peri- 
odical for young peasants called “Rural Youth.” 

In addition to the league, there are three other 
mass organizations which serve as channels for 
propaganda work among youth and children. The 
Young Pioneers, which operates under the direc- 
tion of the league, is a nationwide organization for 
children, organized in the primary schools and 
including children aged 9 to 15. It organizes 
extra-curricular activities for children such as the 
group singing of Communist songs. The All China 
Federation of Students, founded in 1949, serves as 
the national organizational framework for a system 
of local student associations in colleges and middle 


* Name changed in May 1957 to the Young Commu- 
nist League of China. 
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schools. Like the league, it is dedicated to promot- 
ing “patriotic education” among Chinese students, 
and has sponsored student delegations to various 
international congresses of students and youth. 
The last of the other mass organizations, of which 
the teague, the Young Pioneers, and the student 
federation are now component members, is the All 
China Federation of Youth, an affiliate of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth. 

The All China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU) is an important vehicle for propaganda 
and political indoctrination among China’s urban 
workers. The trade unions are responsible for 
urging workers to observe labor discipline and in- 
crease production, publicizing government labor 
laws, mobilizing workers for “emulation drives,” 
selecting “labor heroes,” and organizing political 
indoctrination classes for workers. 

The national organization of the ACHTU has 
departments of culture, education, and propa- 
ganda, which work closely with the Ministry of 
Culture and with other mass propaganda organiza- 
tions. The ACFTU and its member unions control 
a highly developed propaganda apparatus, which 
Includes movie-projector teams, dramatic groups, 
workers’ libraries and “cultural halls,” and other 
media of propaganda. As of 1954 there were re- 
portedly some 10,000 trade union clubs and 10,000 
amateur arf groups, organized by local trade 
unions. ' According to the Communist press, large 
factories in the Shanghai area have now established 
Wired radio diffusion centers which rebroadcast 
programs from the local government-controlled 
radio station in order to stimulate production 
among workers. 

The All China Federation of Literary and Art 
Workers (ACFLAW) is a nationwide organization 
which has served as a principal means for contro}- 
ling and mobilizing China’s writers, artists, jour- 
nalists and other professional groups whose special 
talents are useful to the regime in the propaganda 
field. If embraces several individual unions, such 
as the Chinese Writers’ Union, the Chinese Drama- 
tists’ Union, and others. Itis headed by a national 
committee whose members include some of China’s 
most prominent writers, such as Lao She, Mao Tun 
(Shen Yen-ping), and Pa Chin. 

The ACFLAW and its component unions work 
closely with the Ministry of Culture in transform- 
ing Chinese art and literature into effective vehicles 
for Communist propaganda. These organizations 
carry out political indoctrination, direct the editing 
of major literary periodicals, and mobilize writers 
and artists in support of major propaganda drives. 
The All China Union of Musicians, as affiliate of the 
ACFLAW, edits and publishes collections of Com- 
munist songs. The Chinese Artists’ Union organ- 
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izes exhibitions of Communist art and directs 
mobile art teams. 

The All China Federation of Women directs a 
network of local women’s associations which organ- 
ize women into small '‘study” groups for the dis- 
cussion of government policies. The federation 
has been active in publicizing the new marriage 
law and in disseminating information on child care 
and birth control. 


The All China Federation of Industry and Com- 
merce is the principal channe] for directing Com- 
munist propaganda to businessmen and industri- 
alists. If organizes lectures and discussion forums 
for businessmen at which government policy is 
explained. The federation has been active in 
pushing various Communist programs, such as 
the socialization of industry and commerce. 

The Ali China Association for the Dissemination 
of Technical Knowledge was founded in 1950. It 
has been engaged in promoting greater popular 
knowledge of science and technology through 
lectures, exhibitions, movies, lantern slides, etc. 
According to Communist claims, it has reached an 
audience of 7,000,000. 

During the period from 1949 to 1952, when they 
were engaged in consolidating their power and jn 
implementing a nationwide program of land re- 
form, the Communists organized an extensive 
system of peasant associations which functioned 
as channels for propaganda and agitational work 
in the rural areas. Since 1953, the peasant asso- 
ciations have gradually been superseded by a sys- 
tem of agricultural cooperatives and collectives, 
which now include virtually all peasant families on 
the China mainland. The cooperatives and collec- 
tives, when fully developed, will serve as channels 
for Communist propaganda and for educational} 
work among the peasants. 

Meanwhile, in urban areas, the Communists have 
been organizing a system of lane and street com- 
miftees, officially known as Urban Residents’ Com- 
rmittees. These committees, which began to be set 
up on a formal basis late in 1954, have numerous 
functions, including propaganda. (For details, 
see this Chapter, Section 52, under Provincial and 
Local Government Administration.) Each com- 
mittee may have jurjsdiction over 106 to 600 house- 
holds. These larger units are usually subdivided 
into smaller groupings known as “residents’ 
teams” which reportedly include 10 to 40 families. 
Each of the residents’ teams has its own leader 
who reports to the larger street committee which 
has one or more propaganda officers. The street 
committees and resident teams mobilize local resi- 
dents for participation in mass propaganda drives 
and organize small “discussion” groups, to discuss 
topics of current interest. These discussion 
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groups serve as channels for disseminating the 
official propaganda line and familiarizing the pub- 
lic with current government policies. (See below, 
under Operational Principles and Techniques.) 

The street and lane committees in some of the 
larger cities have established propaganda stations 
which are closely tied into the local police network. 
The propaganda personnel in such stations usually 
include the heads of the Joca) residents’ teams, as 
well as members of trade unions and youth groups. 
These propaganda stations apparently act as 
centers for directing propaganda activity within a 
ward or precinct. Workers from these stations 
carry on oral propaganda and agitation by making 
a house to house canvass of their neighborhoods 
and preparing posters and wall bulletins. Similar 
propaganda stations have also been established in 
rural areas, at fhe level of the ch’u (district) or 
hsien (county). These are used for training rural 
propaganda workers and for coordinating propa- 
ganda operations. 


(2) Specialized propaganda organizations — 
Among the special agencies and organizations on 
the mainland having both domestic and interna- 
tional propaganda functions are: the China Peace 
Committee; the Chinese People’s Institution of 
Foreign Affairs; the Chinese People’s Association 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries; the 
Chinese People’s Association for the Promotion of 
International Trade; the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association and similar friendship associations for 
at least nine other countries. Of these, the most 
important appear to be the China Peace Committee 
and the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association. 

The China Peace Committee was founded in 
October 1950, largely for the purpose of mobilizing 
popular support for the Chinese intervention in 
Korea. It was active in pushing the ‘Resist U.S., 
Aid Korea” drive launched in 1950-51, and has 
continued to serve as an important channel for 
anti-U.S. propaganda. Its Chairman, Kuo Mo-jo, 
is a well-known scholar and writer who has tong 
cooperated with the Communists, and who has 
been prominent in various front organizations. 

The Sino-Soviet Friendship Association (SSFA), 
organized in October 1949, has worked closely with 
US.S.R.’s All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries (VOKS). The primary 
aim of the SSFA, as stated in its constitution 
adopted in December 1954, is 


... WwW develop and solidify friendly relations be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union, promote liai- 
son and cooperation detween China and the So- 
viel Union in culture, economy, and other fields 
of work, introduce and promote the study of So- 
viet experiences in political, economic and cul- 
tural construction and Soviet achievements in 
Science, and foster close unity between the 
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peoples of China and the Soviet Union in their 
common task of Struggling for lasting world 
peace. 


A)though the SSFA has a large non-Communist 
membership, it is dominated and controlled by the 
CCP. High-ranking Party leaders such as Polit- 
buro member Liu Shao-ch'i have continued to hold 
leading positions in the association. By the end 
of 1953, it was claimed that the SSFA had about 
1.860 regionat and 213,000 branch associations with 
a reputed total membership of about 58,000,000. 

Claimed membership figures for the SSFA are 
somewhat misleading, inasmuch as the SSFA em- 
braces several other front organizations. In many 
cases. members of these organizations were 
absorbed into the SSFA en masse. The total 
membership was affected significantly, for ex- 
ample. when the government by fiat signed up the 
entire People's Liberation Army thus increasing 
the figures by some 6,000,000 at one stroke. 

The primary mission of the SSFA is to cement 
the Sino-Soviet alliance and to disseminate propa- 
ganda about the U.S.S.R. among the Chinese 
populace. The association publishes periodicals 
and pamphlets, sponsors cultural missions, and ex- 
changes students and films with the Soviet Union. 
The anniversary of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship is celebrated throughout the nation 
every year by a one-week propaganda drive stress- 
ing Sino-Soviet relations. Special projects and 
festivals are organized to propagandize the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union in forming agricultural 
cooperatives, increasing industrial production, and 
strengthening the people’s knowledge of socialism. 
Books on Soviet production techniques are widely 
distributed in mines, cities, and factories. Infor- 
mation of this Kind is further extensively dissem- 
inated through local papers and radio broadcasts.. 
To supplement these periodical programs, the Rus- 
sian language newspaper, Friendship Daily, was 
founded and first published by the SSFA in April 
1955 and, although the recipient audience is under- 
standably small, it was claimed to have a total 
circulation of 57,000 only one year later. In the 
propaganda literature distributed by the SSFA the 
U.S.S.R. is described as China's ‘unselfish friend 
and benefactor,’ whose “generous” assistance has 
enabled China to embark upon a program of 
economic development. 


2. Operational principles and techniques 


Like Communists everywhere, the Chinese Com- 
munists have developed a rationale for their propa- 
panda activities which combines an attempt to 
systematize their efforts on the basis of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine as to the nature of the class 
strugeple, the leadership role of the Communist 
Party, and the interests and characteristics of the 
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masses with more pragmatic assessments of con- 
crete political problems. The most important 
techniques through which these doctrines are 
applied are the mass campaigns and the system 
of political indoctrination known as “study” or 
hsuen-hsi. 


a. THE “MASS LINE” CONCEPT — The basic theo- 
retical principles guiding Communist propaganda 
operations were outlined in a resoultion, “On 
Methods of Leadership,” passed by the Politburo of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) on June 11,1943. These principles are 
applicable to all endeavors in which Party leader- 
ship is exercised, but particularly propaganda since 
in practically every instance an extensive propa- 
ganda drive wil] be directed toward obtaining the 
preatest possible popular Support for Communist 
activities. These principles are more than just 
abstract theories; they are also the distillation of 
Communist experience up to 1943 in influencing 
popular action. The content and style of Chi- 
nese Communist propaganda (as wel} as al) art 
and literature) are based on the precepts presented 
by Mao Tse-tung in his Talks at the Yenan Forum 
on Art and Literature in May—June 1942. Although 
flexibility and adaptation have been outstanding 
characteristics of Chinese Communist propaganda, 
the principles contained in these two authoritative 
policy statements have been followed with a high 
degree of fidelity in the ensuing years. Speakers 
at. the Eighth Party Congress held in September 
1956 referred to the above documents as classic 
formulations of the correct ‘‘mass line” in Party 
work. 


The principal themes underlying the Commu- 
nist approach to propaganda are expressed in the 
Central Committee resolution, ‘‘On Methods of 
Leadership” as follows: 


The two methods which we Communists should 
employ in carrying out any task are, first, the 
linking of the general with the specific, and sec- 
ond, the linking of the leadership with the 
masses.... Correct leadership can only be de- 
veloped on the principle of “from the masses to 
the masses.” 


The concept of “linking the general with the 
specific” means making clear the connection 
between a general directive and a particular task 
or explaining the immediate importance of a gen- 
eral slogan to the individual. The importance 
of this process lies in the belief that the masses, 
and especially the peasants, consider problems on 
the basis of their own experience rather than on 
the basis of general principles. Every general 
propaganda drive in support of some broad objec- 
tives of the regime, therefore, has been so framed 
as to appeal to the immediate interest of particular 
groups. Thus. farmers are urged to join agricul- 
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tural producers’ cooperatives not only because of 
what are described as the more abstract benefits of 
cooperative agriculture but also because of what 
are asserted to be the materia] benefits Lo the indi- 
vidual in increased receipts for rice or income. 

The ‘‘mass line’ concept also implies that the 
Party leadership keeps informed of the tenor of 
popular opinion and is aware of the demands and 
aspirations of the masses. This does not mean, 
of course, that the Party necessarily yesponds to 
these popular demands—for to do so passively, in 
Communist jargon, is a form of heresy known as 
“‘tailism.”’ Instead, the Party carefully investi- 
gates and collects the views and attitudes of the 
masses, which are said to be ‘“‘scattered and un- 
systematic,” and then gives them a more articulate 
and systematic expression in the form of propa- 
eanda slogans, resolutions, and so forth. When 
the inarticulate “demands” of the masses have 
been recast in the correct ideological form, they are 
then returned to the masses in the form of propa- 
panda, framed in such a way as to inspire the 
masses to participate actively in Party and govern- 
ment programs ostensibly aimed at achieving these 
demands. This process affords the Party leader- 
ship ample opportunity to present its own aims 
and objectives disguised as spontaneous “popular” 
demands, and to identify the will of the Party 
with the will of the people. Indeed, the essence 
of Communist propaganda work lies in persuading 
the masses that the Party's objectives are com- 
patible with, if not identical to, the ‘‘demands” of 
the masses themselves. 


Communist pronouncements on the ‘‘mass line” 
concept have repeatedly stressed the importance 
of effective leadership. “Linking of the leadership 
and the masses" means, in effect, the establishment 
of sufficient liaison and control to enable the 
leadership to persuade or force the masses to 
achieve the ends sought by the Communists. 
Although ultimate responsjbility for leadership 
rests with the members of the Party itself, the 
Party also reties to a considerable extent on non- 
party people Known as “activists” or “active ele- 
ments,” who are drawn from the ranks of the 
masses. The masses, according to Communist 
theoreticians, consist of three groups of people, the 
“active,” the “relatively backward," and those who 
are ‘betwixt and between.” One of the tasks of 
local Party organizations is to select the ‘active 
elements" from groups of workers. peasants, or 
others and install them in positions of leadership, 
so that the Party may utilize their knowledge of 
local problems and conditions. 


The ‘activists’ on whom the Party relies are 
usually peopte who are pro-Communist in their 
outlook, and who participate enthusiastically in 
Communist programs. Very often they are people 
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who have been selected as “model workers’ or 
“model peasants'’ and who have demonstrated 
political rehability and a “progressive” attitude 
in their work. It has been customary for the Com- 
munists to select and recruit such ‘‘active elements” 
in the course of various mass movements, Such as 
land reform, and use them as hara@ core elements 
who can be relied upon to cooperate with the Party 
in carrying on propaganda work. Activists are 
usually promoted to Jeading posilions in the local 
branches of various mass organizations such as 
peasant, women’s, and student associations. ‘The 
recruitment of activists by the CCP is a continuing 
process which does not end with a given propa- 
gandacampaign. Party directives have noted that 
activists wha emerge in the course of new drives 
and campaigns must be promoted upward to re- 
place those who have become ‘‘demoralized." 


6. METHODS OF PRESENTATION — Periodic warn- 
ings against “formalism” and ‘‘dogmatism” reflect 
Communist concern with maintaining the maxi- 
mum possible flexibility in propaganda operations. 
Flexibility as the Communists conceive of it 1s 
largely a matter of presentation and permits 
neither ideological deviation nor any genuine gués- 
tioning of the regime's policies. In the Communist 
view, propaganda techniques must remain flexible 
in order to cope with changing tactical situations. 
Fiexibtlity is demonstrated in the timing of various 
campaipns, in concentration on one campaign to 
the neplect of others, and in the varying 
approaches and techniques used in dealing with 
different target groups. 


Flexibility, however, is not permitted to reach 
the point where uniformily and consistency are 
sacrificed. In fact, Communist propaganda has 
demonstrated a remarkable degree of uniformity, 
reflecting the highly centralized nature of the 
propavanda organization. In the course of a 
major propaganda campaign, the same points will 
be made throughout the entire country, although 
not necessarily at the same time. Flexibility will 
be allowed in choosing the timing and manner, 
perhaps, in which these points will be made, but 
sconer or jater the same arguments will have been 
presented on a nationwide scale. To this end, 
propaganda units of the Party, the government, 
and the mass organizations prepare propaganda 
materials for the numerous propaganda workers, 
in which the campaign Is explained, reference ma- 
terial is supplied, and an attempt is made to answer 
the more difficult questions that may be antici- 
pated. 

In their propaganda operations, the Communists 
seek a maximum popular appeal and regard two 
methods of approach as essential in achieving this 
aim. The first of these involves the use of slogans 
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that will appeal to the widest possible audience 
and that will promise to satisfy the demands of 
as many different groups as possible. The second 
involves participation in and Jeadership of all pop- 
ular movements that can be turned to Communist 
ends. Frequently an appeal is made to the entire 
population, with the exception only of the group 
or groups destined to be the scapegoat of a particu- 
lay campaign, and support may even be sought 
from groups who were the victims of previous 
campajens or who are slated to be the victims of 
a future campaign. 


In their efforts to achieve wide popular appeal, 
the Communists have endeavored to develop a 
simple style for their propaganda. Among the 
styles which they deplore as ineffective foy propa- 
ganda are “dogmatic Marxism.” Mao Tse-tung 
stated, “Empty, cut-and-dried dogmas will cer- 
tainly destroy our creative impulse, and more- 
over, they first of all destroy Marxism.” Another 
Style considered unsuitable for propaganda is the 
“ejoht-legged party essay,’ following a highly 
formal outline and containing much Party jargon 
unfamiliar to the nonparty reader or even the 
poorly educated Party member. 


Chinese Communist propaganda also resorts to 
constant and extreme use of oversimplification. 
Any reference to the CCP, the Communist repime, 
or those things for which they stand wil) portray 
them as completely virtuous, benevolent, and in- 
evitably destined for victory. On the other hand, 
yeferences to “class enemies,” “counterrevolution- 
aries, and other similar groups portray them as 
completely selfish and evil, and, in the long run, 
incapable of victory. In the course of land reform, 
for example, landlords were accused of literally 
every crime the Communists could list: cheating 
on the payment of taxes and the figuring of rents, 
collaboration not only with the Government of the 
Republic of China but also with the Japanese in- 
vaders, and murder, rape, arson, and kidnaping 
among others. Communists, on the other hand, 
will almost always be referred to as noble, generous, 
brave, self-sacrificing persons. Within the bounds 
of the limited criticism permissible within Com- 
munist China, individual) Communists are oac- 
casionally reprimanded for their shortcomings: the 
criticism must be of individuals, however, and not 
of the CCP itself. 


c. TECHNIQUES OF THE MASS CAMPAIGN — One 
of the most important and most consistently used 
techniques employed oy the Chinese Communists 
in their propaganda operations is the mass cam- 
palpn. The mass campaign has been used by the 
Communists as a major means of consolidating 
power, implementing policy, and mobilizing popu- 
lar support behind Party and government activi- 
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ties. Nationwide drives, such as the “land reform” {L) Publicity — The first major step con- 





movement and the numerous campaigns to sup- 
press “counterrevolutionaries,” have enabled the 
repime to destroy dissident groups in the popula- 
tion and to consolidate its own power. Others, 
such as the ‘‘Resist U.S., Aid Korea” drive of 1950- 
52 have been used to whip up popular hatred 


sists of bringing the proposed campaign to the at- 
tention of all intended target groups, making them 
aware of the issues involved and the attitude that 
the CCP or some other Sponsoring group has 
adopled. A major campaign calls for the maxi- 
mum amount of publicity, and in Communist 


against the United States and to promote broader China this means the intensive use of practically 
popular support for Chinese intervention in Korea. all media of public information. Once the subject 
The major nationwide campaigns launched by the = of a campaign has been selected by the CCP, it ts ; 
Communist regime since 1949 have included the a common practice to have an authoritative but . 
following (dates given are approximate, since many nonparly source {such as a literary magazine, or 
were subsequently revived, or expired very gradu- perhaps the organ of a labor union) first bring the 

ally): 1) land reform, 1949-53; 2) “Resist US., issue to pubhe attention. Following this, one or : 
Aid Korea, 1950-52; 3) suppression of ‘“‘counter- more Party organs may take uy the issue, and )ub- ; 
revolutionaries,’ 1951-et seq.; 4) the “three-antis” licly announce the policy of the CCP and the re- E 
and “five-antis’’ movements, 1951-538; 5) ‘‘demo- oime. Within a short period of time (usually L 
cratic reform” movement in factories and mines, about one month) a vast amount of printed ma- R 
4951-52; 6) the marriage-reform drive of 1950-51; terial, including propaganda-workers' guides, 1s 


7) the “increase production, practice austerity” 
movement of 195]-53; 8) ideologica} reform of in- 
tellectuals, begun 1951, continued indefinitely; 9) 
“socialist transformation of agriculture, industry 
and commerce,” 1955-56: and 10) the Hu Fene 
campaign, 1954~-55—an effort to enforce conform- 
ity to the Party line among Chinese writers. 

In commenting on the numerous mass cam- 
paigns in China, an Indian observer pointed out, 
“In India, as in other democratic countries, the 
eovernment passes a law when it wants something 
done. In China it starts a movement.” Another 
writer has suggested, “The whole history of the 
first five years of Communist China might be 
written in terms of the great mass movements or 
drives carried on under the direction of the re- 
sime.’' Certainly there has been a succession of 
one major campaign after the other, and hardly 
has there been a time when a major campaign was 
not being conducted in at least one part of the 
country. 

Most of the major propaganda drives carried out 
Guring the past five years have shown a common 
operational pattern and have gone through similar 
Stages of development. Most of them have been 
preceded by an initia) period of investigation and 
experimentation on a localized or regiona) scale in 
a Single large region or province. For example, 
many of the major drives carried out during the 
period from 1950 to 1954 were first launched in the 
Northeast (Manchuria). and then extended gradu- 
ally Lo the rest of China. Even within a single 
province, propaganda campaigns are often tested 
first in a single locality before being extended to 
the rest of the province. 

After a major propaganda drive jis formally 
launched, it usually goes through four major 
states—publicity, mobilization, action, and review. 
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ready and distributed. The rapidity with which 
such materials appear is an indication that work 
on their preparation was under way before the first 
public announcement of the issue. The members 
of the propaganda network receive these standard 
propaganda guides and are called together to have 
the importance of the campaign explained to them. 
and to ensure that they have a comprehensive 
erasp of the issues involved. 

Propaganda workers, equipped with such items 
as Slide and movie projectors and materials espe- 
qally prepared for use in the campaign, address 
meetings called by mass organizations and street 
comniitlees, or meetings in factories, mines, 
schools, villages, or on cooperative farms. At these 
meetings the issues are explained in words of one 
syllable, the goals of the drive are set forth, the 
“enemies” or villains of the campaign are identified, 
ard the “victims” or people whom the drive is in- 
tended to benefit are identified. Those people in 
the intended audicnce who cannot be reached by 
these means ate often visited in their homes or 
places of employment by individual propaganda 
workers. 

At the same time. In the case of a national cam- 
paign, nat only national newspapers, such as the 
People’s Daily, but also newspapers of labor unions, 
provincial papers, and loca) papers devote consider- 
able space in every issue of their papers to the de- 
veloping campaign. Thev receive IJetters from 
readers {many of which are apparently written by 
propaganda workers as a part of their contribution 
to the campaign). which are printed along with 
the appropriate comment. Magazines also devote 
considerable attention lo the campaign. Exten- 
sive comment is made on the radio; part of this 
comment is rebroadcast over wired diffusion net- 
works. Jt is through this last medium that the 
broadest and most extensive audience is probably 
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reached. In the case of protracted campaigns, it 
is not unusual) to write plays, and even operas, 
specifically directed toward furthering the aims of 
the campaign. 

One of the most important parts of the first step 
in launching any propaganda campaign is that of 
finding new workers who wil] become propaganda 
“activists” and will form a leading group within 
their particular organization. These workers, se- 
lected from mass and other front organizations, are 
among the most effective in carrying propaganda 
to their fellow workers; they are best acquainted 
with local conditions and sentiments, and know 
their target audience better than would propa- 
panda workers from the outside. They are also 
in the best position to discover the ‘‘victims”’ whose 
plight the propaganda campaign is intended to al- 
leviate, and the “enemies” who oppressed these 
victims. 

The purpose of the first step in a campaign is to 
make the issue known throughout the country, 
and in the course of achieving this, the major em- 
phasis is on the explanation of the issues involved 
rather than on obtaining the participation of mem- 
bers of the audience or exploiting their participa- 
tion in the campaign. The content of propaganda 
during this stage is designed to identify the 
“enemies” and “expose their crime’’; to make the 
masses understand the ‘source of their sufferings” 
l.e., that their troubles are in fact the result of 
machinations by their “enemies”; to announce the 
Steps the CCP or the regime intends to take to 
remedy the situation; and to relate the purposes 
of the campaign to the current situation. 

The intensity with which the process is carried 
on is indicated by the statistics released by the 
Communists during the course of major campaigns. 
During the “Resist U.S., Aid Korea” drive initiated 
in the fall of 1950, for example, it was announced 
that one billion copies of publications relating to 
the campaign would be released in 1951; in addi- 
tion, 16 soldiers returned from Koyea were reported 
as having travelled through 24 provinces, visited 
i172 cities and participated in 900 mass meetings. 
‘During the same Grive it was estimated that dur- 
ing a 5-month period more than 317 cilles and 
towns had sponsored patriotic meetings or parades 
involving more than 11,000,000 participants. 


(2) Mobilization — The second step in a 
major campaign is mobilization of the masses (the 
target audience); this could also be termed ‘‘ideo- 
logical preparation.”” The issues and purposes of 
the campaign having already been given nation- 
wide publicity, the second step is devoted to pro- 
moting study and understanding. Im all media of 
public information the Communists announce as 
the “thoughts of the people” that which they de- 
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sire that the people should think. The people are 
then convened to study the approved mode) of their 
thought, discuss it, and discover why they should 
in fact think these thoughts. They also study 
and participate in active discussions of other ma- 
terials such as the directives and announcements 
of the CCP and the regime, editorials from Party 
newspapers, and speeches by important personali- 
ties. The role of the audience thus changes from 
a passive to an active one. After having bee) sub- 
jected to months of intensive propaganda on an 
issue and required actively to support and justify 
the objectives of a propaganda campaign in adis- 
cussion meetings, persons who were initiajly un- 
convinced of the desirability of the Communists’ 
program may quite often become converted. In 
the case of those who were initially Supporters of 
the objectives of the campaign, this process brings 
about an even firmer conviction. Individuals can- 
not refrain from this discussion process without 
being labeled ‘backward elements,’’ or even “coun- 
terrevolutionanics.”’ 

Individuals are then called on to ‘‘revea} their 
thoughts" on the issues of the campaign. By this 
time, everyone should Know what he should think. 
When the masses express these ‘‘correct” ideas as 
theirs, propaganda workers then give a “correct 
interpretation of the thoughts of the masses.” One 
device commonly used in this process is the hold- 
ing of ‘‘grievance-telling” or “bitterness” meetings. 
At these meetings ‘‘victims”’ tell of their personal 
sufferings and injustices with the ulfimate purpose 
of exciting mass hatred of the “enemies” being at- 
tacked in the campaign. 

There are two methods of utilizing “grievance- 
telling” for these ends, One js ‘‘from far to near,” 
which discusses events of the past and relates them 
to the current sifvation. This may commence 
with the denunciation of Japanese atrocities dur- 
ine World War II, move to the corruption and in- 
efficiency of the Government of the Republic af 
China in the postwar period, and thence to the 
subject of “American aggression against China.” 
One way or another, however, the process connects 
the present situation (whatever the issue of the 
particular campaign) with many if not ail of 
China’s troubles in the past. The second method 
for adapting “grievance-telling” to the use of the 
campaign is ‘from few to many.” This involves 
using the accusations of a few persons to ignite the 
mass hatred of an entire group. Various indtvid- 
uals (including some propaganda workers and ac- 
tivists already primed for the task) vie with each 
other in relating their sufferings. Each appar- 
ently tries to match the tale of suffering he has just 
heard with a tale of even greater woe. In the 
course of these “grievance-tellings” other propa- 
ganda workers in the audience build up tension, 
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even to the point of mass hysteria, by shouts of 
sympathy and calls for revenge from the audience. 
Since it is important to have individuals with the 
right complaints to begin this process, this role is 
usually reserved for trained propaganda workers or 
activists who have been coached by propagandists. 


(3) Action —The third step in a major 
propaganda campaign is initiated when the Com- 
munists feel their propaganda has influenced large 
numbers of people to the point where they will act 
as the Communists desire. In many cases this 
stage is delayed until a state of mass hysteria has 
been produced. Then, having stirred people suffi- 
ciently, the Communists show them what they can 
do to deal with the situation over which they have 
beeome so exercised. In some cases they are en- 
couraged to inform on their neighbors, friends, and 
even parents, as was the case in the campaign for 
the “suppression of counterrevolutionayies.”’ In 
other cases, such as in campaigns to increase pro- 
duction, they ate exhorted to sign “patriotic com- 
pacts” pledging themselves to increase productivity 
by a Specified amount. In yet other cases, they are 
encouraged to “donate” funds for the purchase of 
equipment (weapons for the “Chinese Peoples’ Vol- 
unteers” in Korea), or subscribe to government 
bond issues. The Communists strive to create a 
competitive atmosphere, with one individua) or 
group striving to outdo the efforts of others. 
People carried away in the enthusiasm of a mass 
campaign often overextend themselves in the 
pledges they make to the government and the 
Party. In some campaigns, the action phase has 
also included trials and even executions. In the 
course of land yefoym, many accused Jandglords 
were tried, found guilty by an enraged mob, and 
executed on the spot in answer to the “indignant 
and righteous demands of the peopie.”” With large 
assemblies of people managed more or Jess skill- 
fully by Communist propaganda workers and ac- 
tivists, the fate of those tried by such mobs is 
settled before the “trial” even occurs. This is the 
realization of the principle “transform grievances 
into power.” Newspapers, radio, and other media 
of mass communication relate lengthy reports of 
the “experiences” of people all over China, as an 
incentive and mode} for others. 


The confession-accusation technique was re- 
sorted to particularity heavily during two cam- 
paigns that were conducted from October 1951 to 
June 1952. The first of these was the “three-antis” 
campaign which, with the slogans “antj-corrup- 
tion, anti-waste, and anti-bureaucratism.” was in- 
tended to clean up government and Party organs 
and public enterprises. The ‘“three-antis’’ cam- 
paign soon merged into the “‘five-antis” campaign, 
which was directed against business and commer- 
cial groups in China and took its name from the 
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five practices it opposed: anti-bribery, anti-tax eva- 
sion, anti-fraud, anti-stealing state property, and 
anti-theft of state economic secrets. 

In these campaigns, many people invented 
“erimes” to confess, partly to take advantage of 
the regime's offer of clemency to those who con- 
fessed, and partly to prove that they had indeed 
seen the “error of their ways" and were reforming 
themselves. It was assumed that practically every- 
one had something to confess, and the refusal to 
do so was considered a sign of obstinacy, Workers 
were called upon to relate the crimes of their em- 
ployers, and youth to “persuade” their fathers and 
eldey's to “confess voluntarily.”” Should their par- 
ents fail to confess the youths were instructed to ex- 
pese the misconduct of their parents and relatives 
themselves. Those who did so were hailed in the 
press as “heroes of the new age.” Students and 
women teachers were organized to visit fiom house 
to nouse and enlist housewives in the campaign. 
The Peiping People’s Daily on March 22, 1952, stated 
that 31,000 women had organized themselves for 
such house visits. In Shanghai, the loca! women’s 
organization organized middle-class wives to expose 
their husbands’ crimes. The wife of a metal-shop 
owner in Shanghai is quoted as saying, after having 
attended a Communist-organized meeting, “From 
now on I will trust only the government, and not 
the lies of my husband.” Jn other cases, the Com- 
munists jailed a nonconfessing husband, and then 
urged the wife or children to confess as the only 
way to regain his liberty. Finally, businessmen 
were oyganized into “merit teams’ which com- 
peted with other similar teams in exposing the 
misconduct of other business people who had not 
yet confessed. 


Investigation teams were organized to ferret 
out the crimes of businessmen who would not con- 
fess voluntanly. Such teams, composed initially 
in large part of CCP or NDYL members, were 
authorized to investigate the accounts and busi- 
ness procedures of any business firm and to inter- 
view its employees. Investigation teams dealt with 
one trade at a time, and subdivided themselves into 
small three-man units to visit individual shops and 
factories. Jn the case of Shanghai, there were 
only 74 investigation teams at first, with perhaps 
several hundred investigators; it has been esti- 
mated that by the time the “five-antis” drive 
reached its climax there were some 50,000 investi- 
gators. Most of these investigators were employ- 
ees who had denounced their employers, employers 
whe had themselves ‘‘confessed”’ and volunteered 
“to redeem guilt with merit,” and senior staff mem- 
bers who had elected to join “the proletariat.” 


The campaign to obtain “confessions” used two 
methods in particular. Oneof these, termed “face- 
to-face strupele.”’ consisted of denunciations made 
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in the presence of the culprit. As assmbled au- 
diences heard more and more confessions, they 
also competed in ‘pouring out their bitterness.” 
“Face-to-face struggle” in principle was the fa- 
miliary Communist device of “transforming griev- 
ances into strength.” Use was also made, how- 
ever, of “back-to-back strugele,’” in which denun- 
ciations were obtained in the absence of the cul- 
prit. Employees, and even members of the fami- 
lies of “bourgeois employers,’ were interviewed 
privately in theiy homes or places of work. The 
denunciations obtained in this manner were then 
used to Support other charges made against busi- 
nessmen. The purpose of both methods of collect- 
ing denunciations was not only to gather infor- 
mation, but also to give employees and family mem- 
bers a lesson in class struggle by actual participa- 
tion. 


(4) Review and summary — The last phase 
of a major campaign, in accord with the dictates 
of ‘‘on methods of leadershi),"" consists of review- 
ing the accomplishments and “summing up” the 
“experiences” gained. In this process, the Party 
tries to assess its real achievements and failures 
in terms of the objectives of the camnaign. It also 
reviews the state of popular sentiment as revealed 
Guring the campaign, and the level of the masses’ 
“political consciousness.” All of this is combined 
in the final “summing up” a compendium of ex- 
periences for reference in planning the next major 
propaganda campaign. One important ‘“‘expe- 
rience” the Communists expect to gain from every 
major campaign is the discovery of new “activists” 
who may be used in future campaigns and in other 
Party work. 

Four tasks have been identified as comprising 
the concluding review and summing up. These 
are: 1) the study of possible remaining “enemies”; 
2) a study of the leve} of ‘political consciousness” 
attained by the masses; 3) a study of the strength 
and effectiveness of the masses in effecting the 
objectives of the campaign; and 4) a study and ap- 
praisal of the correctness of the policies used in the 
campaign. 

Sometimes the Communists officially terminate 
@ campaigen. In other cases, however, the cam- 
paign is allowed to taper off. In the latter case. 
this may mean that the campaign may again be 
revived af some future date, or that the energies 
mobilized for the campaign just concluded may 
be gradually channeled into some new campaign. 


ad. POLYTICAL INDOCTRINATION 


(1) Nature and objectives — There are few 
problems to which the Chinese Communists have 
given higher priority or more attention than that 
of converting all Chinese to Communism. and then 
continually “raising their ideological level.” To 
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accomplish this, the Communists depend on “ideo- 
logical remolding,"’ which involves throwing away 
all of one’s old concepts and standards, and replac- 
ing them with the new concepts and standards ap- 
proved by the Communists. One of the chief 
methods by which this is achieved is “study” 
(hsueh-hsi). “To study.” in present day Commu- 
nist China, has only one meaning: to study Marx- 
ism-Leninism, the Thought of Mao Tse-tung, and 
important policies and directives of the govern- 
ment and the Party. 

Everyone in China must study. Perhaps the 
only exception so far has been the national minori- 
fies where, Jn many cases, the Communists have 
proceeded more slowly with their reforms than else- 
where. In many cases the Communists like to 
pretend that participation in study is voluntary, 
but the consequences of refusing to study are so 
numerous and potentially dangerous that it is un- 
thinkablte to refuse. Farmers, soldiers, workers, 
students, women, even intellectuals with Ph.D.'s, 
all must study. In some cases, study is compul- 
sory before employment may be obtained; this was 
the case for all personnel of the Government of 
the Republic of China who defected to the Com- 
munists. 


There are many forms in which political study 
is conducted among the Chinese masses. Students 
in middle schools and colleges have required 
courses of political education, and are organized 
into small study groups under the direction of 
Party members or members of the Communist- 
controlled NDYL. Factory workers are required 
to attend study classes regularly at their places of 
employment. during their “leisure time.” For 
those who are not organized into study groups at 
their places of employment, study groups may be 
formed by i!oca) street and Jane committees. In 
addition to these part-time study activities, there 
are also full-time programs of ‘ideological reform.” 
One type js the “labor reform” unit, in which per- 
sons accused of ‘‘counterrevolutionary’ and other 
“erlmes” are “remolded” through a combination 
of hard manual tabor and political indoctrination. 


Drives to pet different segments of the population 
to study have been among the most frequent and 
recurrent of all Communist mass campaigns. 
Study is also an integral part of every mass cam- 
paign. In the course of preparing for every mass 
campaign, all those who are being mobilized must 
study the related party documents, and after a 
campalen has been concluded, the “summing up” 
also becomes material for study. Study js also 
closely connected with whatever major campaign 
is being carried on at a given time. 

The Chinese Communist use of “study” and al- 
lied processes of criticism, and self-criticism, which 
usually accompany the “study” process, are very 
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similar to, and probably copied from, practices in 
the Soviet Union. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the Chinese Communists have far sur- 
passed their Soviet teachers in the scale on which 
these are executed. 

(2) Content — A Party theoretician, Ai Ssu- 
ch‘i, has said in general there are four kinds of 
Study. These are: 


The study of theories of social development. This 
is usually considered’ the first, basic step in any 
Study program. Required reading includes Stalin's 
Dialectic Materialism and Historical Materialism, 
and a Chinese Communist textbook, A Brief History 
of Social Development. The study of social develop- 
ment emphasizes three fundamental Marxist con- 
cepts: the labor theory of value; class struggle as the 
moving force of history: and the state as the instru- 
ment of the ruling class. The goal of the study of 
theories of social development is to create a “prole- 
tarian class consciousness.” 

The study of history. The emphasis is placed on 
China’s modern history. (To the Chinese Commu- 
nists, “modern” history 1s concerned with China's 
history after the Opium War of 1839-42: “current” 
history begins after 1919.) The Chinese have re- 
written, of course, both Chinese and world history 
in the light of ‘‘class struggle.” 

The study of revolutionary policies. The materia! 
used for this type of study Includes almost every 
iniportant government or party directive or law. In 
addition to such documents as the constitution of 
the CPR and the constitution of the CCP, important 
speeches by governinent and party officials, editorials 
in the People’s Daily and other newspapers, and even 
decisions by the government on various matters, 
serve as material for study. 

The study of work or occupation. To the Commu- 
nists, this means “to learn whatever you do.” This 
is not, however, mercly technical study but is based 
upon the principle that techniques cannot be sep- 
arated from politics. Foreign-trained technicians 
must learn to think in terms of Chinese rather than 
foreign technological methods. 


There are other kinds of study, however, and 
the four named by Ai Ssu-ch’i are primarily for 
educated people and especially for the “intelli- 
gentsia.” There is “cultural study,” by which the 
Communists mean learning how to read and write 
from texts that present the same doctrines that are 
used for the educated bout in a more clementary 
way. For illiterates, “cultural study" is the first 
requirement in the Communist indoctrination 
program. 

There is also the study of current affairs. This 
is required of everyone in China, even j)literates 
who are reached through radio, newspaper-reading 
groups, movies, and any of the many means devised 
by the Communists to circumvent the illiteracy 
problem, In the study of current affairs, as in 
other fields, Lhe emphasis is on Communist theories 
of class struggle and their application im the inter 
pretation of national and international develop- 
ments. A Party statement for example described 
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the objectives of studying international develop- 
ments as follows: 

_. to propagate the growth of the power or strength 
of the democratic countries in the world headed by 
the Soviet Union, the various kinds of construction 
and experiences in these countries, the Soviet for- 
eign policy and its contribution to peace, and the 
struggle in those countries against American im- 
perialism and its running dogs; to expose and attack 
the plan of aggression and war plots of the reaction- 
ary canip headed by the American imperialists and 
to propagate their inward weakness behind the bold 
front and their eventual cestruction. 


(3) Techniques — Study in Communist 
China is invariably a group activity, and a form of 
group indoctrination. The basic unit is the ‘‘small 
Study group” (Asueh-hsi hsiao-tsu), ranging in size 
from 6 to 12 or even 15 individuals. The small 
study group is often Givided into ‘‘mutual-aid 
oroup” of 4 or 5 peopte, The mutual-aid group 
elects a leader to conduct study as ordered by the 
higher authorities. Similarly, the small study 
group also has a leader who reports the group's 
progress Lo higher authorities. A number of small 
study groups (perhaps 10) are organized into a 
larger unit often called a ta-k’o (large class). 
These are, in turn, also responsible to higher 
authorities. Ina given area, the highest authonty 
is usually the educational organ of the government, 
or the propaganda organ of the CCP. 

Leadership for study is provided by “central or 
nucleus e@roups,” in which there are responsible 
cadres familiar with Communist political theories. 
At the beginning of each study program, these 
“nucleus groups” plan every stage of study, select 
and procure the fundamental documents and refer- 
ence materials to be studied, and decide on the 
allotment of time. 

The member's of the small study groups (and the 
mutual-aid groups) meet regularly to pursue their 
study. Two principa) methods are used: reading 
of assigned documents; and informa) discussion. 
After the preseribed documents have been read and 
the terminology made clear to everyone, the mate- 
rial is discussed. (Sometimes this procedure is 
varied by assembling the fa-k’o to hear a lecture by 
some important official or propagandist.) Each 
and every member of the small study group must 
participate in the discussion. No one is allowed to 
remain neutral or indifferent. If a person tries to 
remain outside the discussion, it is the responsibil- 
ity not only of the group leacler bul also of every 
member of the group to draw him into the agis- 
cussion. Failure to participate actively in dis- 
cussions is also reported by the group leader to 
higher authorities. 
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In the course of discussion, each member of the 
proup has to give his understanding (in his own 
words) of the material jusl presented. He must 
tell why he believes if (this wil have just been 
explained to him in great detail), and usually has 
to tell why formerly he did not believe it, and ex- 
plain in detail just why and how he has been con- 
verted to the ‘correct’ view. Discussion is re- 
garded as very important, since “all erroneous 
ideas have to be exposed.” 

The guiding principles of discussion are 1) to 
establish a connection between reality and the 
statements made in the documents; and 2) to 
relate, if possible, one’s personal problems or ques- 
tions to the documents or questions being 
discussed. In doing this, the techniques of “criti- 
cism” and “self-criticism” are used extensively. 
One observer has pointed out that 


Criticism and self-criticism are used to bring all 
members of the group into a complicated inter- 
relationship in which they exert a mutual in- 
fluence upon each other. The confessions in- 
volved give the discussion a strong emotional 
fiavor which makes it something quite different 
from a primarily intellectual discussion. 


The members of the small study group criticize 
the views presented by others, and criticize them- 
Selves. Failure to participate in this process is 
also construed as taking a “oackward or unprogres- 
sive’ position. Sooner or later, every member’ will 
have fo describe all his actions in his entire life, 
explain their significance, and analyze his motives. 
Nothing is considered too personal, although one of 
the first hurdles to be passed is overcoming the 
natural reluctance and embarrassment most mem- 
bers have in discussing personal matters. 

It is assumed that almost everyone will have 
mistaken thoughts to confess. After each member 
of the study group has confessed his reactionary 
ideas, these are discussed in the light of the mate- 
rial being studied, and it is expected that correct 
answers to all problems will be found. In the 
event that the mulual-aid group is not able to find 
the correct answer, the question is discussed and 
usually answered in the small study group. If 
even the combined efforts of the small study group 
do not provide the correct answer, the leader can 
refer the question to even higher authority. The 
leader of the small study group must make regular 
reports on the progress of his group including aj] 
questions that have remained unresolved in discus- 
sion meetings. These reports and the unanswered 
questions indicate to the Party authorities the ide- 
ological state of the members of the smal}! study 
groups, and are used as the basis for answering 
unresolved questions. 
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When the responsible cadres feel that the mem- 
bers of smali study groups are reasonably familiar 
with the materia) assigned them, they organize 
general discussion mectings attended by one or two 
representatives from each small study group. Il 
is often at this stage that carefully planned accusa- 
tion or denunciation meetings are held. If 
“American imperialism” is being studied, for ex- 
ample, various participants will attack the United 
States for its “injustices” to them. The proceed- 
ings of these genera) discussion groups are reported 
back to the smal) study groups by the member who 
attends. 


Discussion in the small study groups and 
mutual-aid groups always deals with one, or at 
most a few, specific ideas al a time. These are 
often quite abstract and theoretical. A _ typical} 
question for study and discussion, taken from the 
Study outline for one study group of university 
students, 1S as follows: 


Why do the ideas of “being a sympathizer with 
the working people” and having “‘a new viewpoint 
of showine gratitude” reveal that you really do 
not yet understand that the laborer is the master 
of history and the masses are the real heroes? 
Why are these jdeas merely petty bourgeois hu- 
manitarianism and salvationism? Examine your- 
self to see if you have such thoughts. 


The lectures and reading material will have pro- 
vided the information necessary to answer these 
questions, but in the process of discussion each 
member has to relate the question to himself, 
criticize himself, listen to others criticize him, and 
then criticize the others. In the course of discus- 
sion the question will be viewed from almost every 
conceivable aspect. Each discussion is based on 
the ‘correct’ view which, together with the ‘“‘cor- 
rect” answers, has been presented in the required 
reading. Consequently, the right answers are all 
knawn before the discussion begins. The compul- 
sion to speak, and to confess one’s own incorrect 
views in the past, however. precludes accepting 
the correct answer at the outset. It is not an easy 
matter to discuss at great length a question the 
answer to which is already known. This forces 
each member of the group to dredge his mind for 
possible doubts or objections which can be dis- 
cussed. The other members criticize these and 
argue with the “dissenter” to show him the error 
of his ways. It is compulsory for them to do this, 
for silence might be taken as tacit agreement with 
the error. The purpose of these discussions is to 
get each member to renounce any reservations in 
accepting the ‘correct” view, to declare openly full 
acceptance of the ‘correct’ view, and to relate 
the ‘correct’ view to his persona} life. An intense 
social pressure is thus mobilized within the small 
study group to obtain total conformity. This has 
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been described by one observer who says “In a 
sense, every Member of a study group is a minority 
of one being worked on by all the rest.” 

The climax of the study of each major question 
by study groups is the preparation by each indi- 
vidual of what is variously termed an “ideological 
résumé,” or “thought conclusion.” This is a Jong 
document, resembling an autobiography. The 
writer Must recount his whole past life, including 
his childhood, his class status, education. work, 
activities of all sorts, and previous thoughts and 
attitudes. He must confess all his previous mis- 
takes and misconceptions, and confess to anything 
which did not live up to what the Communists 
now teach him is the ideal. Furthermore, he must 
describe how he has renounced the past, and how 
he has been converted. Several weeks may be 
ejven to the preparation of Lhese ideological re- 
sumés. First drafts are circulaled among other 
members of the group who contribute criticisms 
and suggestions. When these have been incorpo- 
rated into the GQocument, each membey reads his 
aloud to the smalJl study group, for criticism by 
the entire body. One aspect of this is an exam- 
ination of the writer by the other group members 
to see if he is really sincere in what he has written. 
First drafts of ideological résumés are almost in- 
variably rejected and have to be rewritten several 
LIMES. 


When the group finally accepts a member's 
ideological résumé, it is placed on file by the au- 
thorities. Some people have described this as the 
basis of a “permanent dossier an one’s thinking.” 
arid it is believed to follow a person from place to 
place and job to job. If this ts the case, there 
is abviously a very real necessity for each in- 
dividual to write an acceptable and convincing 
ideological résumé. One who has not written an 
acceptable ideological résume may find difficulty 
in obtaining employment, or he may even be re- 
quired lo undertake further study. The document, 
once it is filed, also provides reference material 
against which his future statements may be 
checked. It is also possible that the past mis- 
takes to which he “confessed” may be used against 
him in some future accusation meeting. 


The process c study, criticism, and self-criticism 
is a unique form of propaganda in which the in- 
dividual target is compelled to propagandize him- 
self (as well as the other members of the group). 
Before one can receive &@ passing mark in study, it 
is necessary to repeat the “‘correct’’ views of the 
Party endlessly and convincingly. It is possible 
that some participants may be able to do this by 
rote and at the same time maintain their former 
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beliefs. ‘This is not usually the case. One former 
participant in study described it thus: 


You cant think clearly, even if you think you 
can, when you are taking part in intensive hsueh 
hst istudy). You instinctively reahze that your 
real thoughts will some cay pop out of your 
mouth and that therefore to be safe you cither 
have to change your real thoughts or not think 
at all. 


One consequence of intensive study groups is 
to break down the individual's integrity as an in- 
dividual. The necessity of confessing all one's 
past errors, of dissecting and denouncing one's 
past, of detailing one’s “incorrect” motives for 
the actions of the past, and the experience of hear- 
ing these thines bitterly criticized oy the other 
members of the group, cannot but have a dev- 
astaLing effecl on the individual. All of the in- 
clividual’s past views are proven to have been in- 
correct and basely motivated, and under the in- 
tensive pressure of the small study group, new 
ideas and concepts are substituted in place of the 
old. Ata time when all old values and thoughts 
have been discarded, the only ones available to 
replace them are those sanctioned and offered by 
the Communists practically by forced feeding. 


The very considerable pressures generated within 
the study groups to accept the Communists’ out- 
look on every aspect of life are reinforced by the 
fact that these same plessures also exist outside 
of the study group because of the Communists’ 
complete contro] over every form of public in- 
formation and mass communication. Wherever a 
person goes, he will still be subjected to the same 
ideas he heard in the study proup. Furthermore, 
to avoid denunciation he will have to be as care- 
ful to voice only “correct” thoughts outside the 
study group as well as in it, since the Commbu- 
nists have elevated informing to the stature of a 
virtue. 


3. Propaganda communication methods 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the 
Communists’ approach to propaganda is the total- 
ity of theiz concept. Practically every means of 
expressing a thought or emotion is controlled and 
used by the Communists in the dissemination of 
propaganda. The communications methods used 
by the Communists include the newspaper press, 
books and magazines, radio, films, drama, opera, 
music, posters, picture-books, and even children’s 
playthings. (See Figures 58-3 and 58-4.) 


The largest audience is reached through means 
which do not depend on literacy; they include 
radio, mass meetings, stucy groups, and demon- 
strations. Day-to-day propaganda and_ radio 
broadcasts in particular are based on newspaper 
material, largely from the People’s Daily and the 
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FIGURE 58-3. TyricaL CHINESE COMMUNIST POSTER. The 

inscription reads: “Safeguard peace! Workers of the 

entire World, unite and struggle for a Jasting peace 

and a people's democracy: Oppose those who instigate 
anew war!” About 1951. 


New China News Agency. A comparatively high 
percentage of Chinese Communist radio program- 
ing is based on written materia) also available in 
printed form. 


a. PRESS AND PERIODICALS —In March 1956, 
NCNA reported that there were 392 newspapers 
and 34) periodicals published in China. Almost 
all newspapers are directly controlled and pub- 
lished by various units of the CCP as their officia} 
organs, The network of newspapers in China is 
thus roughly parallel to the Party organization. 
Al the top is the organ of the Central Committee, 
the Peiping Peuple’s Daily; each provincial com- 
mittee has its organ, as do municipal committees, 
Asien (county) committees, and in some cases even 
lower organizations. Available information in- 
dicates thal these papers are Supervised by the 
various propaganda departments at their respec- 
tive levels in the Party organization. 
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FIGURE 58-4. PROPAGANDA USE OF TRADITIONAL ART FORM. 
This woodeul, reproduced in a leading Communist 
wagazine during the Korean hostilities. bore the sub- 
title: “Inerense production in the patriotic move- 
ment.” Banner in the background reads: “Oppose the 
United States, Aid Korea. Protect our Country.” 1951 


Apait from the official Party newspapers there 
are some published by mass organizations. These 
include the Kung-jen Jihk Pao (Workers Daily). 
organ of the ACFTUV, and Chung-kuo Clring-nien 
Pao (China Youth), published by the NDYL. 
These papers, although ostensibly not Party news- 
papers, are directed by the CCP Party leadership 
within the various mass organizations. Their 
content varies only insofar as it makes a special 
appeal to specific target groups. 

There are also some “privately” owned news- 
papers, and some {that are “joint public-private.” 
intended for special nonparty audiences such as 
intellectuals and businessmen. CCP control over 
these, as compjete as over its own papers, Is 
achieved by monopoly of al] sources of news, con- 
trol of all supplies including newsprint, and by in- 
direct influence. In some cases articles intended 
as trial] balloons, which the Party does not wish to 
have associated with its official papers, are first 
printed in these newspapers. 


The purpose of all newspapers in China is to 
present the combination of news and propaganda 
the authorities consider necessary and desirable. 
News is devoted largely to announcements and 
reports of government offices, to production sta- 
tistics and experiences, and to the development 
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of mass campaigns. Newspapers acquaint the 
reading public not only with the laws of the coun- 
try which must be obeyed, but also with the 
policies and dictates of the Party which must be 
accepted and believed. The latter include day-by- 
day pronouncements on the development of for- 
eigen affairs and domestic matters. Circulation of 
all newspapers in China totaled 12,000,000 copies 
per issue in March 1956. About 2,200,000 are for 
ciyculation in rural areas, despite the fact that 
an estimated 85°. of China’s total population is 
considered to be rural. Yhe Communists have 
tried to make up for this small rural circulation by 
the use of blackboard newspapers, mimeographed 
newspapers based on news monitored from the 
radio. newspaper discussion groups, and current 
affairs study groups. 

Periodicals da not compete with newspapers in 
the timely presentation of news. This is of less 
importance in China. where timeliness of news 1s 
secondary to ideologica) correctness, than it would 
be in non-Communist countries. Periodicals dis- 
cuss at great length the ideological policies re- 
vealed in newspapers and print vast amounts of 
“reference material,” the results of “historical re- 
search” which provide the background for. and al- 
test the correctness of, the current Party line. In 
terms of their propaganda function, periodicals 
may be considered reference tools to be used in 
conjunction with newspapers, which expound the 
official Party line. In 1956 periodical circulation 
in China totaled about 16,000,000 copies per issue. 
Like newspapers, periodicals are also used as re- 
quired reading by small study groups; this is par- 
ticularly true of such periodicals as Hsueh-hs? 
(Study) and Shih-shih Shou-ts’e (Current Affairs 
Handbook}. In certain fields periodicals rather 
than newspapers serve as the highest arbiter of 
political and ideological correctness; in the fields of 
literature and art for example, this role is per- 
formed by the magazine Wen Yi Pao (Literature 
and Arts). the semi-monthly organ of the AFCLAC. 


b. Rap1io — By 1956 al) radio broadcasting sta- 
tions in China were either state or publicly owned 
and operated. In the period between 1952 and 
1954 the Communists endeavored to establish at 
least one broadcasting station in each province, 
in each of the two autonomous regions of Sinkiang 
and Inner Mongolia, and in Tibet where prepara- 
tions are underway for the establisnment of an- 
other autonomous region. By 1956 this goal was 
belicved to have been attained except possibly in 
Tibet where it is reported a station is currently 
under construction. In September 1955, the Com- 
munist magazine Kuang-po Ai-hao-che (Radio 
Fan} reported that there were 55 radio stations 
in China. There is some confusion as to what the 
Communists mean by “radio station,” and statis- 
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tics on the number of radio stations in China have 
characteristically been contradictory. If the Cen- 
tral People’s Broadcasting Station in Peiping were 
excluded from this figure. this would leave 54 radio 
stations scattered throughout the provinces and 
major cities. This number is probably approxi- 
mately correct. 

By far the most important radio station in China 
is the Centra) People’s Broadcasting Station 
({CPBS) in Peiping. This station broadcasts three 
different programs simultaneously. The first, or 
main progtam, is largely devoted to news and com- 
mentary, discussions of government and Party 
policy, special programs for youth, soldiers, and 
other groups, and news and discussions of ‘pro- 
duction experiences.” The second program, also 
cajled the “cultural program,” is in large part the 
same as the first program, and consists largely of 
repeal broadcasts from the latter. The second pro- 
eram has more music and opera, and features of 
a Similar nature considered more entertaining, but 
there is a high incidence of propaganda even in 
these programs. The third program is intended 
for the inhabitants of China's border regions, such 
as Tibetans, Uighurs, Mongols, and Koreans, and 
for some of China’s other large ethnic minorities—- 
the ‘‘minorily nationalities.” By the end of 1956, 
the third program was broadcasting only a few 
hours a Gay in a number of languages, but it is 
anticipated that this will increase as additional] 
facilities (and radio receiving sets in the target 
areas) increase. All provincial ana municipal 
stations are required to carry certain programs 
from the CPBS, and are allowed to use their dis- 
cretion in choosing from the rest of CPBS' pro- 
syams. (For listing of provincial and municipal 
broadcasting stations, see this Chapter, SEcTIon 
43, under Public Information. ) 


Since 1954, the Communists have devoted the 
major part of their energies not to the building of 
radio broadcasting Stations, but rather to the estab- 
lishment of wired diffusion networks and, where 
these are not feasible, to creating radio monitoring 
Stations. Wired diffusion stations are similar to 
the svstems which provide music in American res- 
taurants, or to a vast party line telephone. Pro- 
erams originate in a central ‘“‘station, connected 
by wire to a number of loudspeakers in public 
places and in homes. These loudspeakers can re- 
ceive only those progyams originating in the “sta- 
tion’ and cannot pick up aerial broadcasts. The 
central station, however, can and does pick up 
broadcasts from provincial or central radio sta- 
tions, and rebroadcasts them over the wired net- 
work. The advantages of the wired diffusion net- 
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FicURE 58-5. BROADCAST STATION, WIRED DIFFUSION NET- 
WORK. LIEN-CHIANG HSIEN, FUKLEN PROVINCE. 1956. 


works are several: they are cheaper to establish 
than broadcasting stations, and the lottdspeakers 
are cheaper than complete radio sets: furthermore, 
there is no difficulty with poor reception; and lastly, 
listeners are unable to pick up foreign broadcasts 
(see FIGURE 58-5). 

Communist reports on the number of wired diffu- 
sion stations are conflicting, but they all indicate 
that they are being developed rapidly. In March 
1956 it was announced that by the end of 1956 
China would have 2.721] “broadcasting stations” 
and 1.346.322 loudspeakers, mostly in rural areas. 
In such areas wired diffusion syslems have been 
established in cooperatives and collective farms 
and jn individual hemes: in urban areas they have 
been set up in large factorics. Loudspeaker sys- 
tems have also been installed in railroad stations 
and on railway trains. for broadcasting propa- 
ganda. Jn vicw of the vast areas of China and the 
high rate of illiteracy, the Communists have had 
to depend heavily on radio for their propaganda 
work. According to their accounts, they have been 
successful in reaching large audiences through 
radio and the various extensions of radio. They 
have themselves confessed, howcver, that the pro- 
prams have been uninteresting and monotonous 
and have failed to retain audience attention. 
Measures suggested by the Communists to remedy 
this situation have included “raising the quality of 
programs,” but even more important, ‘raising the 
ideological quality” and “paying more attention to 
providing positive leadership” in the preparation 
of programs. This in effect means that moye at- 
tention should be paid to persuading the audience 
that programs are good, than to improving the 
programs themselves. 
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published 
year for which figures are avajlable. 
tian of 1,400.000.000 books was planned for 1956. 
No information has been piven on the breakdown 
of these figures into different categories. It is 
known, however, that in the period 1949-53 the 
most widely printed books tn Chinese were the 
works of Mao Tse-tung, which mm that period totaled 
more than 25,500.000 copies. 


SECRET 


c. Books — The Cominunists claim to have 
1.080.000.0000 books in 1935. the last 
The publica- 


(For details on book 
publication in Communist China, see NIS 389A, Src- 


TION 43, under Public Information.) 


The Communists have been particularly em- 
phatic in encouraging the writing of books for 
young people and children. In November 1955, the 
Union of Chinese Writers issued a directive on this 
Subject. “requiring the branches of the Union of 
Chinese Writers in all places to place the develoy- 
ment of juvenile and children’s literature on their 
recurrent work agenda.” This directive continues 
thal 


such works should indoctrinate juvemles and 
children with the Communist spirnt to give them a 
new morality. .. It is absolutely essential to en- 
hance the ideological and political character of the 
literary works for juveniles and children... . 


The ideal for such works 1s exemplified in a book 
entitled 7 a2 a New Child, a primer for children 
learning to read. The following is a summary of 
the text: 


J. am a new child. I work hard and am not afraid 
of difficulties. I believe in neither ghost nor god. 
[I protect public property better than my own. I 
learn from my little friends of the Soviet Union 
and thus succeed in all matters. I remove my cap 
and bow to the National Flag. f learn the sayings 
of Chairman Mao and work earnestly. I join the 
Young Pioneers and serve the masses. I partici- 
pate in all meetings and observe the resolutions 
of the majority. 1 attend al) study meetings and 
am never a half-minute late. I do all kinds of work 
willingly every day. I correct my own mistakes 
and maintain good habits. I speak out the mistakes 
of others. not for private reasons but for pubdlic 
welfare. J] teach others after school because it is 
an honor to learn to be a teacher. [I help my par- 
ents in productive undertakings and do not want to 
be a parasite. I ask questions and am not proud, 
and I am willing to learn from soldiers, farmers, and 
laborers. 


Another form of titerature intended primarily for 
children is the cartoon book. There is reason to 
believe, however, that in Communist China as in 
the United States, there are some adults who con- 
fine a large part of their reading to literature of 
this type. The Communists have been producing 
two kinds of cartoon books. One of these is similar 
to the American product—a series of line drawings 
(occasionally in color) with an abbreviated text 
underneath. The other kind consists of still-shots 
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FiIcuURE 58-6. SHANGHA! STREET CORNER LIBRARY FOR CHIL- 
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taken from Communist films; if is. in fact a sum- 
mary of the film. Such books, principally the first 
kind. were very popular in China before the advent 
of the Communists and often presented traditional 
Chinese stories, such as °The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms.” When these traditional stories have 
a suitably “patriotic” theme, the Communists have 
continued to produce them. or allowed them to be 
circulated. In addition to the libraries established 
by labor unions and rural cooperatives, street 
corner libraries Seem to have been continued in 
the large cilies. FIGuRE 58-6 Shows a street corner 
library, stocked with comic books, in portable book- 
cases Which are transported to various locations 
by bicycle or truck. 

The often uninspired products of Communist 
writers have probably contributed to a lessening of 
readers. One, Tke Blood Debt of a Hundred Years, 
is the account of alleged past U.S. aggression 
against China. Another, Denand Payment for a 
Blood Devt, tells of how a woman factory worker 
lost her entire family in various atrocities allegedly 
committed by Japanese and U.S. soldiers. 

Books for adults are as stereotyped as those for 
children and are primarily intended to inspire ‘‘cor- 
recL” sentiments and present appropriate morals. 
Where personal emotions enter info such tales thev 
are generally shown as being sacrificed to the Com- 
munist cause, while many novels revolve around 
such problems as solving a production bottleneck 
ina factory. <A book considered “very moving" by 
Communist critics was Yang Shuo's Three Thar- 
sand Li of Mountains and Rivers. This is a novel 
about Chinese railway workers who organized a 
transport brigade and volunteered for Korea in a 
body. It is also a story of a young couple who de- 
layed their marriage to volunteer, the girl as a 
telepnone operator and the young man as a muni- 
tions carrier. When he gives his life on an im- 
portant mission, the girl forges her grief into new 
strength in the fight for world peace. 
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d. FILMS -— Although the Chinese Communists 
fully recognize the potential usefulness of films as 
a medium of propaganda, their exploitation of this 
medium has been restricted by limited facilities 
for production and exhibition. In early 1957 the 
Communists reported that there were about 950 
moving picture theaters and over 6,400 mobile film 
projection teams (see FIGURE 58-7) on Lhe Chinese 
mainland. Asof the same cate, there are nine film 
studios in China, the most important being located 
in Changchun, Peiping, and Shanghai. The 
regime is now attempting to expand production fa- 
cilities, and construction is under way on two major 
studios in Canton ane Sian (HSsi-an). 


Thus far, the domestic impact of Chinese Com- 
munist films appears to be much ereater in urban 
areas than rural areas. According to Communist 
estimates, urban dwellers saw about 30 films a year 
in the period from 1949 to 1957, while rural in- 
habitants saw 3 films in 5 years. 


Between 1949 and 1957, the Chinese Communists 
claim to have produced over 1.990 films. Of these 
630 were newsreels, 365 were documentaries, 537 
were foreien films with Chinese dubbed in, 128 were 
feature films, and 96 were classified as scientific or 
educational films. It is clear that the great ma- 
jority of films shown had a definite propaganda or 
educational content, and that relatively few were 
of purely recreationa) nature. 


The Chinese Communists have conlinuously em- 
phasized the importance of movies as a “weapon” 
of culture, education, and propaganda. it has 
been their custom soon after the beginning of 
each year to sum up the work done by the film in- 
dustry in the year just past. While they have for 
a number of years been admitting that the quality 
of scenarios has left something to be desired, they 
have nevertheless claimed that their films have 
been ‘received with delight by the broad masses.” 





FIGURE 38-7. MOBILE FILM PROJECTION TEAM AMONG KHALKEA 
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In the past year or so, however, the Communists 
have allowed more criticism of thejr ventures in 
film production, probably because of alarm at half- 
filled movie houses. The Shanghai branch of the 
Motion Picture Publications Company reports that 
the average aitendance rate for Chinese motion 
pictures remains at about 40% capacity, with in- 
dividual rates ranging from 9% to 60%. AnNCNA 
story from Peiping. dated December 12, 1956, de- 
scribed the situation in Shanghai, where, the corre- 
spondent reported, the masses expressed dissatis- 
faction over Chinese Communist motion pictures 
because of the narrow scope of their plots and the 
similarity of their stories. This situation was 
ascribed to interference in motion picture work 
by government cadres who by a pracess of repeated 
review of scripts mechanically injected political 
significance into motion pictures and virtually de- 
stroyed their art value. (For details on film pro- 
duction in China, see NIS 39, CuaptTer IV, SECTION 
43, under Public Information.) 


€. OPERA AND DRAMA—JIn its various forms, 
Chinese opera has always been very popular with 
Chinese of all classes. The Communists have con- 
sequently devoted great attention to utilizing opera 
for their own purposes, and have found much in it 
with which they could work. There are state opera 
troupes, and state opera institutes for the training 
of new artists. The Communists have also wooed 
and won over a number of famous opera stars 
whose names have long been household words in 
China, and have been eager to capitalize on their 
fame. If anything, opera’s popularity has been 
enhanced under the Communists as a result of 
the general drabness and monotony of films and 
radio programs. The Communists have tried to 
encourage the performance of operas which they 
considered to have a “positive” or pyoletarian’’ 
nature. Some operas were rewritten to emphasize 
these aspects, or to show the cruelty of corrupt gov- 
ernments of the past. 

The Communists, however, have much preferred 
to work with modern, or spoken drama which is 
less rigid in form and therefore gives them greater 
freedom to incorporate the message they wish to 
convey, It has a history of only some 50 years in 
China and has generally tended to veer toward the 
left. One of the chief interests the Communists 
have had in opera is to extract the elements that 
make it popular and transfer them to modern 
spoken drama. 


Af China's first National Modern Drama Festival, 
held in early 1956, 41 professional companies, com- 
prising some 2,000 actors and other dramatic 
workers, gathered in Peiping. Among these dra- 
matic troupes were 4 from army unils, and 2 from 
labor unions, as well as some from border regions 
such as Sinkiange. A Communist report on this 
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festival gives an ictea of the state of modern drama 
in China, and the purposes for which it is used. 


Among the 49 plays put on at the festival. the dami- 
nant note was Struck by those dealing with indus- 
trial construction. Nearly all of them portrayed 
tense conflicts between old and new ways of work- 
ing and hving, between backward and forward- 
looking. Many of their heroes were workers who 
took the initiative in overcoming difficulties arising 
In industry. The stumbling block in their way was 
frequently the conservatism of administrators who 
unclerrated the energy and ability of China’s liber- 
ated workers. 


The Communists estimated that there were 2,414 
local professional dramatic companies by the end 
of 1955 with 150,000 members. At this time, there 
were sald to be 2,188 theaters in China. Further- 
more. there were an additional 100.060 or more local 
amateur groups, with over 3,000,000 members. In 
the six years preceding 1956, it was reported that 
drama attracted audiences close to 50,000,000. 


f. Music — Exploitation of music for propa- 
panda has taken several forms with the Commu- 
nists. First has been the use of popular and well- 
established melodies (Western or Chinese) with 
suitably pro-Communist lyrics. Secondly, the 
Communists have made an increasing effort to 
resurrect folk-songs and other indigenous forms of 
Chinese instrumental music (and that of national 
minorities such as the Uighurs and Tibetans), and 
to further research on ancient Chinese classical 
music. Third has been an effort to deride “bour- 
peois, decadent” Western music. 

The Chinese Communist press has published 
several song books containing the music and lyrics 
for ‘revolutionary’ songs destened to heighten the 
patriotic fervor of the Chinese people and to con- 
vey special propaganda messages and themes. A 
song entitled The East in Red Glow (Tung Fang 
Hung) is typical of the tvpe of songs widely pub- 
licized by the Chinese Communists. As rendered 
in English by the Foreign Language Press, this 
popular song has these lyrics: 

Krom the red east rises the sun, 
There appears in China Mao Tse-tung, 
Ile works for the people's welfare. 
He is the People’s Great Saviour. 
Chairman Mao loves the people. 

He is our geuide. 

He leads us onward. 

To build up New China. 

The Communist Party ts like the sun 
Wherever it shines, there is light, 
Followitig the Communist Party, 
Forever are we jiberated. 


Still another song hajled by the Communists as 
exceedingly popular with the masses is The Hearts 
of the World’s People Beat as One (Ch’uan Shih- 
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guage Press version of this is: 


The Foreign Lan- 


Victory's flags are slapping the breeze, 

The earth shakes with the millions’ cheers, 
Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, 

Stalin. Mao Tse-tung, 

Bright as the sun they shine! 

The Red Flag waves us on, 

The whole world marches towards the goal: 
People’s Democracy! A Lasting Peace! 

The hearts of the world’s people beat as one! 
The Red Flag waves us on, 

The whole world marches towards the goal: 
People's Democracy! A Lasting Peace! 

The hearts of the world's people beat as one! 


Part of the lyrics to another song, “In Our Mother- 
land Where Peace Reiens,” read". . . We workers 
are most enthusiastic. Production soars all the 
time! The peasants, now well organized, Reap 
richer harvests every year.’ In yet another song, 
“Our Dear Sinkiang.” inhabitants of the border- 
Jand are described as singing “. . . People of dif- 
ferent nationalities now aye closely-knit, Let's sing 
the praises of Mao Tse-tung! Ai, let’s sing of Mao 
Tse-Cung! 


@ CULTURAL PALACES, WORKERS CLUBS, CUL- 
TURAL CENTERS —-In many cases, cultural palaces, 
workers clubs, ang cultural centers serve as schools, 
libraries, and recreational centers for persons who 
would otherwise be denied such facilities. Such 
people may often participate voluntarily in activ- 
ities at these centers: more often than not, how- 
ever, they are required to spend a part of their 
‘Jeisure time” in such institutions. 

The Communists have claimed that as of the end 
of 1953 there were 2,470 “houses of culture,” 4,560 
village cultural centers, and 18 mobile cultural 
service teams in China. These were described as 
carrying on propaganda work among the people in 
connection with the land reform, the peace move- 
ment, the sanitation movement, the new marriage 
law, and the genera} election. Media they were 
described as using included lantern slides, ex- 
hibitions, tectures, blackboard newspapers, news- 
paper-reading groups, radio talks, performances 
by spare-time worker and peasant dramatic 
troupes, and mobile libraries providing popular 
books and magazines. 

During the period July to September 1852, when 
there were about 6,000 cultural houses and centers 
in the country, it was claimed that these organi- 
zations gave more than 90,000 lantern-slide shows 
to audiences totaling more than 47,000,000 people, 
orpanized 148,000 lectures, reports, and discussions 
on various subjects with a total attendance of 
46,000,000 persons, and held more than 20,000 ex- 
hibitions on different themes which were visited 
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by more than 56,000,000 people. Some 20,000,000 
people reportedly came to read books and maga- 
zines in their reading rooms and libraries. in ad- 
dition they maintained close conlacts with more 
than 70,000 spare-time dramatic troupes in the 
countryside and in the factories. 


In April 1955, NCNA reported that China’s trade 
unions had over 12,000 cultural palaces and clubs, 
15,000 libraries, and 1,400 film projection teams. 
These clubs had sponsored 25,000 theatrical. music, 
and fine arts organizations among factory workers. 


“The Working Pcople’s Palace of Culture” in 
Peiping is probably among the best appointed in 
China and as such would not be entirely repre- 
sentative of the average. Its activities indicate, 
however, the role such institutions ave expected to 
fulfill. In August 1953 it was claimed that over 
1,500,000 had attended the theater in 3 years, 
nearly 4,000.000 people had attended 43 exhibitions, 
and 700 workers had been trained as writers, al't- 
ists, and musicians, The daily average aticndance 
was said to be 9,000. on Sundays 12.000, and on 
special occasions as high as 16,000. 

For inhabitants of rural areas, similar estabjish- 
ments are planned and in the course of construc- 
tion. According to a directive issued in February 
1956, within seven years, every county or Asien 
will have a county newspaper, cultural halls, li- 
braries, bookstores, theaters. and professional 
troupes. Plans cai) for 1 film projection team for 
every 7 hsiang (administrative village). Each 
agricultural produceys’ cooperative is scheduled to 
have a club, a spare-time dramatic troupe, a radio 
receiver with extension speakers, and a library. 
(See FiGuRE 58-8.) 

Such rural activities are of relatively greater 
significance than the cultura) palaces and workers 
clubs in urban areas. In most cases there are no 
other lbraries or bookstores in rural areas, and 
often no schools. Similarly there is a lack of all 
other recreational facilities. 

The village cluos of rural] areas and the workers’ 
clubs and cultural palaces in towns and cities are 
frequently the sites of exhibitions and mass meet- 
ings. They are often the instrument (particularly 
in rural areas) through which popular demonstra- 
tions and other mass activities are organized. 


h. EXHIBITS AND MASS ACTIVITIES — The largest 
audiences for propaganda purposes in Communist 
China are reached by organizing mass attendance 
at exhibitions and mass participation in parades, 
demonstrations, and meetings. Such activities are 
frequently organized and sponsored by mass or- 
ganizations as well as by individual labor unions 
or factories, cultural palaces oy workers’ clubs, or 
by cultural centers in villages. 
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FIGURE 58-8. COOPERATIVE VILLAGE LIBRARY, AN-YANG HSIEN, 
HONAN PROVINCE. Typifies alleged benefits for workers 
who join agricultura] producers’ cooperatives. 1954. 


Exhibits have been well attended in part be- 
cause they provide entertainment, a factor which 
facilitates organizing attendance. Another factor 
is that exhibits are usually Lied in with mass cam- 
paigns in progress and, at one time or another, 
many of those who attend would find if necessary 
to discuss the exhibit, its contents, and its sig- 
nificance. Entire schools or factories troop to- 
gether to see them; failure to go with one’s group 
might indicate that a person is “backward, un- 
progressive, or individualistic,” or something more 
dangerous. Often those attending sign a visitors’ 
book, appending a few comments on the exhibit 
after their names. 


There are many kinds of exhibits. Some are vast 
collections of posters, cartoons, graphs, and photo- 
graphs. Others may contain working models of 
such things as projected water conservancy proj- 
ects. There are vast periodic exhibits of articles 
produced in Communist China, the Soviet Union, 
or the satellite countries. There have been ex- 
hibits of articles allegedly captured from US. 
“espionage agents and saboteurs,” together with 
photographs of documents claimed to have been 
found on their persons. (See Ficure 68-9.) 


An exhibit of the latter type was held in Tientsin 
(Tien-ching) in December 1955 and January 1956. 
On display were photographs of alleged Kuomin- 
tang agents and their equipment, and of USS. citi- 
zens said to have been shot down over Chinese 
territory together with photostatic reproductions 
of their “confessions.” Among the equipment 
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FIGURE 908-9, ANTI-US. EXHIBITION, PEIPING. FPurports to 
display an American “reconnaissance balloon” captured 
in China. 1956. 


shown were small arms purportedly air-cdropped 
into China for use by agents, small tents carry- 
ing a “U.S. Army” designation, a field kitchen unit 
which was allegedly air-dropped for use by agents 
in China, One Western observer who saw this 
kitchen identified it positively as an old piece of 
Japanese army equipment. This same observer 
also noted other articles which the guides ex- 
plained had been taken from the persons of the 
alleged ‘“‘agents.”’ Among these were such things 
as fountain pens and watches, displayed in such a 
manner as to insinuate that there was something 
sinister about them. Upon being questioned the 
guide conceded that they were quite innocent; 
apparently none of the Chinese viewers thought 
to ask this question. Still another section of this 
exhibit displayed diplomas issued to the “agents” 
by various medical and engineering institutions 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

Audiences other than Chinese, with a compara- 
tively low average level of education and not too 
much experience of the outside woritd, have been 
known to be misled frequently by such exhibits, 
The credulity of Chinese audiences is heightened 
by their lack of information from sources other 
than Communist. Under these condifions, and 
being subject to a continuous and virulent flow of 
anti-U.S. propaganda, Chinese audiences are often 
definitely and positively impressed by such ex- 
hibits. 

It should be noted that the deliberate mistabel- 
ing by the Communists of things on exhibition is 
probably not limited to anti-U.S, exhibits. Other 
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Western observers have frequently commented 
that exhibits of Chinese industrial products seemed 
to contain articles of Soviet or Eastern European 
manufacture. Sometimes these had Chinese 
characters upon them; in other cases the only dis- 
cernible markings were in Russian. 


Great attention is ajso paid to the organization 
of massive parades. The size of these precluded 
the possibility of spontaneity, and careful organi- 
zation and timing are essential. Directives are 
issued by the various mass organizations in China 
(particularly the NDYL whose members may have 
more spare time than others) weeks before 4 
parade is planned, ordering their members to 
“mobilize” the masses for parading. The work is 
divided so that ‘“‘workers’ unions agitate workers 
into action; peasant associations agitate peasants 
into action’’; other segments of the population are 
reached by the mass organization to which they 
belong. Directives commonly emphasize the ur- 
gency of the demonstration and on occasion provide 
for punishment of any member of the group ad- 
dressed who does not carry out his task satisfac- 
torily. Such parades as those on October 1, the 
National Day of Communist China, may have hun- 
dreds of thousands participating, and several times 
that number watching. The Nationa) Day parade 
in Peiping in 1956 was reported to have consisted 
of over 500,000 paraders. In Shanghai, there were 
reported to have been 600,000; in Canton, over 
100,000; in Mukden (Shen-yang), 400,000; in Sian, 
over 206,000. Similar parades took place in every 
city and town in China. Entire villages marched 
to the nearest town to participate in the parade. 
Apart from military units, these parades consist 
of troops of industrial workers waving banners on 
which their production achievements are written, 
students waving patriotic banners and written 
pledges to serve their country and people, and 
delegations from all mass and local organizations. 

In addition to parades staged for such regularly 
scheduled holidays as May Day and National Day, 
the Communists also organize parades or protest 
demonstrations 0n many other occasions. As an 
example of Chinese Communist efficiency and dis- 
patch, the Reuters correspondent in Peiping noted 
that, during the Suez crisis of 1956, within 24 
hours of the time British and French operations 
against Egyptian airfields had gotten underway, 
between 100,000 and 200,000 “spontaneous” dem- 
onstrators had marched past the British compound 
in “protest.” Among the demonstrators were rep- 
resentatives of schools, colleges, factories, and mass 
organizations. He noted that “The planning must 
have been considerable to get these groups to the 
right place at the right time.” They marched 
in perfect order and discipline. Various groups 
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carried banners with slogans written in Chinese, 
English, French, and Arabic. The Communists 
claimed that the demonstration was “spontane- 
ous,” an expression of the fury of individual Chi- 
nese at the attack on Egypt. The observer noted, 
however, that ‘“. . . among the marchers were 
small school children, and one man, when asked 
what the demonstration was for, replied: ‘Some- 
thing about Taiwan, IJ think.’”’ 

The effectiveness of such demonstrations is diffi- 
cult to assess. There can be little doubt that both 
participants and spectators are impressed with 
the “solidarity” of China’s masses, each partici- 
pant reinforcing this feeling in the others. Fur- 
thermore, such parades bring large masses of 
people together in one place at one time, creating 
the conditions under which mass psychology may 
be used. 


1. OTHER METHODS OF PROPAGANDA COMMUNICA- 
Tron — At the end of 1956, the Chinese Commu- 
nists announced that they were making plans fo 
have television in China “by 1958.” In early 1957, 
it was announced that plans and designs for a 
television station had been prepared in Moscow and 
sent to Peiping for study. The tremendous diffi- 
culty and expense of extending television over 
China’s vast area and the tremendous expense of 
manufacturing television receiving sets or import- 
ing them has limited the use of television in Com- 
munist China. 


In October 1954 the first State Puppet Theater 
in China gave its initial performance. By April 
1955, NCNA announced that there were 2,054 
troupes for puppet shows and shadow plays, with 
over 11,000 performers in 22 provinces. While 
most of the plays used at first were based on tradl- 
tional Chinese plays, efforts are being made to 
write new stories, and some are being translated 
from Russian into Chinese. This type of perform- 
ance is popular with both children and adults. 

Even toys are used for Communist propaganda. 
One example of this was a toy created for Chil- 
dren’s Day (June 1), 1951. This was entitled ‘“In- 
terchangeable War Criminals.’ Eighteen British 
and U.S. leaders, together with Hitler, Mussolini, 
Japanese mitifarists, Franco, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Syngman Rhee, and Tito, were portrayed in a cut- 
out book. By cutting the pages as directed it was 
possible to interchange the various heads and 
bodies. Each figure bore a notation: “Truman— 
aggression”; “Churchul—instigating a new war”: 
“Chiang Kai-shek—top war criminal’; and “The 
American Bandits—hateful as a wolf.” Whether 
or not a child was able to read the inscriptions, it 
would be natural for him to eventually identify al} 
of the figures as being more or less the same, or 
“interchangeable.” 
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SE, 4, Propaganda activity directed toward specific cals particularly the Peiping People’s Daily to keep 
sts target groups abreast of the official Party line on major domestic 


a The domestic target audience for Communist ene i aa omer Panu pei amen pel 
hi- lished under the direction of provincial and mu- 
propaganda includes virtually the entire popula- tack 
ed, tj nicipal Party committees, furnish guidance to 
it ion of the Chinese mainiand. During nation- lower level Party members. 
; wide drives such as the “Resist U.S., Aid Korea’ is 
- movement, practically every social and occupa- Other periodicals designed primarily for Party 
ne- tional group has been involved through the mass and government officials include the following: 
organizations and minor political parties, all of Hsueh-hsi (Study) —a monthly journal containing 
ffl- which are centrally controlled by the Communist articles on doctrinal questions and apparently de- 
th Party. In addition to these mass propaganda signed primarily for educated Party members and 
ith drives aimed at the entire population, the regime DBR IEE Barty Oeia)>: | | 
ci- , : ae ; Hsin-hua Pan-yueh K’an (New China Semi- 
has also carried out nationwide campaigns aimed monthly)—a government gazette, which publishes 
oe at specific target groups. Almost every major so- government laws and speeches by Party leaders, as 
of cial group on the mainiand has been the object of well as articles on a wide variety of subjects, in- 
ng at feast one or two campaigns of “ideological re- cluding education, economic affairs, and foreign 
1ay form.” relations; 
; Shih-shih Shou-ts’e (Current Affairs Handbook) — 
The pattern of Communist propaganda to date a journal of current events, written in a more pop- 
CA- | does not disclose any definite order of priority ular style than Hsueh-hsi and apparently designed 
Nu- arnong the various domestic targets of Communist for use of lower level Party and government offi- 
to propaganda. In general, the regime has placed cials, including propaganda workers. 
57, greater emphasis on the indoctrination of younger bi WRnan: AND TNDUSERIAG (WORKERS == Ching’s 
a groups in the population, since it probably re- yrban workers constitute an important group 
nd gards them as more vulnerable to propaganda and = wnose cooperation is essential to the regime if it 
ffi- more important in terms of future planning. is to achieve its ultimate objective of converting 
ver However, no major group has been overlooked by china into a modern, industrialized nation. The 
of the regime in its effort to create a broad popular = totay nonagricultural labor force is estimated at 
rt- base of acceptance and support. about 25,000,000. Of this group, about 8,000,000 
m- a. PARTY AND GOVERNMENT WORKERS — Party to 8,500,000 are employed in modern industries, 
members and rovernment personnel (including and an additional} 8,008,800 to 10,000,000 in handi- 
ber teachers) constitute an elite group of about craft industries. While the educationa! level of 
yi} 15,000,000, whose loyalty is essential to the sta- this group is higher than that of the rural popula- 
dod bility of the regime. Communist propaganda for tion, about half of the factory workers are illiterate 
ith this group has aimed primarily at familiarizing or literate at a very low level. 
ule its members with current policies and laws and Soon after they took over the major cities of 
di- indoctrinating them in Communist theory. Party China, the Communists began a systematic effort 
to and government bureaucrats have been exposed to indoctrinate the urban working class in Com- 
ted to recurrent campaigns of ‘ideological remojding”’ munist ideclogy. In the Communist view, the 
m- aimed at increasing their politica] reliability. One political indoctrination of workers is regarded as 
of the most notable was the “three antis” drive of a prerequisite to increasing productivity and re- 
da. 1951-53, during which many Party members in ducing the danger of economic sabotage. 
1il- government and nonparty bureaucrats were ac- In 1951 the regime launched a nationwide cam- 
In- cused of maladministration and dishonest prac- paign among factory workers, known as the “Dem- 
ish tices. Party and government workers are being gcratic Reform” movement, which was designed 
ae constantly exhorted to live frugal ac narewors to “mobilize the working masses, and eliminate al] 
ek, mg lives and to avoid contamination by “bourgeois feudalistic and reactionary forces.” The move- 
ul- influences. Party members are constantly told ment was designed to eliminate politically unde- 
sa that they must cooperate with nonparty people in Sirable individuals from factory management and 
nd government and must set high standards of per-  janor unions and to consolidate Communist con- 
ee sonal conduct. trol over Key industrial enterprises. 
me Dara a govezament overs ar expected fe” "since 195, the COP has gradually expanded ts 
se y propaganda activities among urban workers. A 
ner policies by reading the works of Mao Tse-tung, and major channe! for such activities nas been the trade 
ht by studying resolutions of the Central Committee unions, which now have a total membership of 
all and other basic Party documents. They are ex- about 12,700,000. The local branches of the trade 
or pected to keep in touch with Party affairs through — unions, operating under the direction of Commu- 


constant reading of Party newspapers and periodi- nist Party branches, publicize government laws 
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and policies, organize lectures and discussion and expanding the distribution of propaganda lit- lit 
eroups for workers, and promote “labor emulation erature to rural areas. ox 
drives." Several newspapers and periodicals for Communist propaganda in rural areas since 1953 of 
urban workers are now being published by the has been chiefly aimed at winning peasant support pI 
regime, including Chung-kuo Kung-jen (Chinese for a nationwide effort to establish agricultural nc 
Worker), the official organ of the All China Fed- — producers’ cooperatives and collective farms. This pe 


eration of Trade Unions. 


The regime has continued to emphasize the need 
for carrying out systematic propaganda and “polit- 
ical education” among industrial workers. At a 
national “propaganda work conference” of trade 
unions, held in Peiping, in December 1956, it was 
Gecided that this constifuted a “most important 
task of an urgent nature.” The resolution adopted 
by this conference gives some insight into the type 
of propaganda which the trade unions are expected 
to carry out: 


Trade unions must repeatedly publicize the party’s 
genera) Jine and its role of leadership among the 
workers, constantly explain the international and 
domestic situation to workers, so as to raise their 
patriotism, gradually establish Communist morality 
among workers, ... publicize the glory of labor 
and improve the workers sense of responsibility ... 
so as to enable them to observe labor discipline and 
expand productive enthusiasm. In the course of 
propaganda work, trade unions should explain to the 
workers that only by increasing production can the 
material ana cultural livelihood of the working class 
be improved. 


Cc. PrasANTs — About 510,000,000 Chinese, or 
about 85% of China’s total] population, live in rural 
areas, and the great majority of these are engaged 
in agriculture. The Communists recognized at an 
early period the need to win peasant support, and 
they have made strenuous efforts to disseminate 
propaganda among the peasants, in spite of the 
limitations imposed by poor communications and 
low educational tevels. 

These efforts have gone through several phases. 
During the period from 1949 to 1953, the chief con- 
cern was a program of land redistribution aimed 
at destroying the landlord class and preparing the 
way for the eventuai collectivization of agriculture. 
Communist propaganda during this period was de- 
signed to arouse peasant hatred against the land- 
lord class and played upon latent resentments and 
grievances. Communist cadres, assisted by stu- 
Gents and “activists,” were sent into rural areas to 
propagandize and to organize mass “accusation 
meetings” at which local landlords were denounced 
and in many cases executed. During the land re- 
form drive the Communists began to organize the 
poorer peasants into peasant associations which 
were used as channels for conducting further prop- 
aganda and agitation. At the same time the Com- 
munists began to improve their communications 
facilities by setting up radio monitoring networks 
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effort was intensified during 1956, following a de- 
cision by the CCP leaders to accelerate the whole 
process of socialization. The organization of the 
peasantry into collective farms will vastly increase 
the ability of the regime to carry out political 
indoctrination among this group. 


d. INTELLECTUALS AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS ~— 
The Chinese “intelligentsia” is a relatively small 
group estimated af less than 4,000,000 persons; of 
this number only about 500,000 are graduates of 
higher educational institutions. Despite its small 
size, this group is important as a target for propa- 
ganda since it possesses tatents and abilities that 
are bad}y needed by the regime in its efforts to in- 
Gustrialize and modernize Chinese society. More- 
over, Chinese intellectuals have traditionally en- 
joyed great social prestige and have had an im- 
portant role in shaping public opinion. 

Communist policy toward the intellectuals has 
been rather ambiguous. Pronouncements by Mao 
Tse-tung and other Party leaders have alternated 
between emphasis on the need for gaining the sup- 
port of the intellectuals and warnings to the in- 
tellectuals to avoid “bourgeois’’ influences. Sim- 
arly, Party policy toward the intellectuals has 
varied from harsh treatment to lenient measures. 


Since the Communist conquest of China, teach- 
ers and intellectuals have been exposed to a series 
of “ideological reform” drives, designed to enforce 
rigid conformity. The “remolding” of the intellec- 
ftuals began in 1951, at a time when the regime was 
tightening its internal controls and refashioning 
the educational system. During 1951 and 1952 
many of China’s leading scholars and intellectuals 
were forced to make public “confessions” in which 
they recanted their former views and resolved to 
“reform” their thinking through a study of Marx- 
ist ideology. The “ideological remolding”’ of the 
intellectuals was combined with a nationwide cam- 
paign of anti-U.S. propaganda, designed to weaken 
U.S. and Western influence among educated Chi- 
nese and to mobilize popular support for Chinese 
intervention in Korea. During the course of the 
‘Edeological remolding” drive, Chinese professors 
and teachers were organized into small “study” 
groups for intensive indoctrination in Communist 
theory. 

During 1954 and 1955 a fresh attack on the intel- 
lectuals was begun, centering around two literary 
figures, Yu P’ing-po and Hu Feng, who were ac- 
cused of introducing unorthodox principles into 
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literary criticism. Hu Feng, who dared to make 
open criticism of the Party’s policies in the fleld 
of jiterature, was made the object of a nationwide 
propaganda drive and his supporters were de- 
nounced as ‘“counterrevolutionaries” and “im- 
perialist agents.’’ 


The virulence of the Hu Feng campaign, com- 
bined with the repressive measures used by the 
regime against dissenters, tended to result in 
apathy and stagnation in intellectual life. In 1956, 
in an apparent effort to regain the support of the 
intellectuals and stimulate greater intellectual ac- 
tivity, the regime introduced a more liberal policy, 
under the slogan “‘Let all flowers bloom, let diverse 
schools of thought contend.” Under the new 
policy, intellectuals have been promised greater 
freedom of discussion, higher wages, and better 
facilities for carrying on research. Thus far these 
concessions have been very limited and have been 
largely confined to special groups such as scientists 
and technicians. 


€. YOUTH AND STUDENTS — About 40% of Com- 
munist China’s population, or about 240,000,000 
persons are under 20 years of age. This large 
group of children and youth has tong been a major 
target of Chinese Communist propaganda. The 
Communists evidently hope to create a new gen- 
eration that will be completely cut off from China’s 
traditional cultural past and completely imbued 
with Communist ideals. The Communists are 
seeking to refocus the loyalty of China’s youth from 
their families to the Party and state. The New 
Democratic Youth League,* the Young Pioneers 
(membership estimated at 30,000,000), and the 
All China Federation of Students and of Youth 
serve aS channels for propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion and mobilize young people for participation in 
mass campaigns. Moreover, the Communists have 
reorganized China’s educational system and have 
converted it into an instrument for political in- 
doctrination (see NIS 39 CHartTer IV, SECTION 43, 
under Education). 

During the first quarter of 1956 the China Youth 
Publishing House published some 70 titles in almost 
3,000,000 copies for young people in rural areas. 
These included books on problems in the coopera- 
tive movement, agricultural methods, and the 
Five-Year plan. 

One of the most important periodicals for young 
people is Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China's Youth), 
a semi-monthly published by the New Democratic 
Youth League. This magazine, which has a cir- 
culation in excess of 1,500,000, is designed chiefly 
for students in the upper grades of primary school 


* Changed in May 1957 to the Young Communist 
League of China—membership estimated at more 
than 20,000,000. 
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and the first year of middle school. It contains 
articles on a wide range of subjects, including do- 
mestic and international affairs, science and na- 
tural history, agriculture, and youth activities. 

There is also a special magazine for Chinese 
children, called Hsiao te P’eng-yu (Little Friends), 
which is profusely lilustrated and contains songs, 
poems, and fables having a propaganda content. 
Chinese children in elementary schools are often 
organized for group singing of Communist songs. 
Another important propaganda medium for youth 
and children has been the smal} picture book, pro- 
duced in millions of copies. These are full of 
stories about Communist military heroes and tell 
the achievements of the “new China.” 


f. BUSINESSMEN — Communist propaganda di- 
rected to urban business groups has alternated 
between harshness and relative leniency. The 
“harsh” phase of Communist policy (1951-53), was 
typified by the “five antis’’ movement, which was 
directed primarily at private businessmen, In the 
course of the movement business groups were ac- 
cused of trying to corrupt Party and government 
officials and of carrying on various forms of ‘eco- 
nomic sabotage.” The attack on private business- 
men was carried on with such ferocity that many 
committed suicide. 

Following the conclusion of the “five antis,”’ 
private businessmen and industrialists were or- 
ganized into a Communist-controlled mass organi- 
zation, the All China Federation of Industry and 
Commerce (ACFIC). This organization, which 
has branches in major cities throughout mainland 
China, has become a major channel for conducting 
propaganda work among business groups and in- 
doctrinating them in Communist ideology. 

According fo official reports of the ACFIC, its 
chief function is to provide “patriotic education” 
to businessmen and induce them to accept “social- 
ist transformation.” The federation organizes 
businessmen for the study of government laws and 
mobilizes them for participation in various mass 
movements. Local branches of the federation or- 
ganize ‘“forums’’ and “symposia” for businessmen, 
as well as “short term ideological training courses.” 
The Communists claim that over 1,000,000 busi- 
nessmen and merchants have now undergone such 
indoctrination. According to the vice chairman of 
the ACFIC, the present aim of Communist propa- 
ganda work among business groups is to “make 
them realize the bright and beautiful future of 
China under socialism ...so that they may 
understand that their own fate ... depends on 
the achievements of socialist construction.” Busi- 
nessmen are now being told that they will have a 
stake in the new order, as Jong as they cooperate 
with Communist policies and obey Communist laws, 
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oe, WoMEN — The Chinese Communists have 
made fairly strenuous efforts to win the support of 
Chinese women, by promising to “‘liberate’’ them 
from their traditional position of social inferiority 
and giving them equal rights with men. The Com- 
munists have attacked such traditional customs 
as footbinding of young females and the tradi- 
tional practice of family-arranged marriages. 
Communist propaganda has contended that women 
now enjoy economic equality with men. 


Chinese women have been organized into local 
women’s associations which conduct discussion 
groups on current political issues. Such associa- 
tions mobilize women for participation in major 
propaganda drives, and disseminate information on 
child care, birth control, and similar subjects. The 
regime now publishes a special national women’s 
magazine, Chung-kuo Fu-nu (Chinese Women), 
which contains articles on marriage problems, child 
education, and other subjects of interest to women. 


h. ETHNIC MINORITIES — China's ethnic minor- 
ity groups, totaling about 35,000,000 people, or ap- 
proximately 6% of the Chinese population, consti- 
tute another important domestic target. Com- 
munist propaganda aimed at national minorities 
is designed to allay their fears of Communist domi- 
nation and exploit, without fulfilling, their aspira- 
tions for cultural and political autonomy. 

Communist propaganda has sought to convince 
the ethnic minority groups that they are part of 
a great national family, that the era of “greater 
Han chauvinism”—1.¢., cultural and political domi- 
nation by the Han Chinese—is over and that they 
face a bright future under socialism. Recent Com- 
munist difficulties in Tibet indicate that propa- 
ganda efforts there have apparently been unsuc- 
cessful to date. There is as yet a lack of objective 
data on which to base an assessment of the effec- 
tiveness of Communist propaganda among the 
other ethnic minorities. 

In an effort to expand propaganda activity 
among minority peoples, the Communists have 
set up a Nationalities Publishing House, which 
has published books and periodicals in several 
minority languages, including Mongolian, Tibetan, 
Uighur, and Korean. Minority newspapers have 
been established in areas such as Tibet and Inner 
Mongolia. The standard works of Communist 
Party leader Mao have been translated into several 
minority languages. 

Another avenue for Communist propaganda in 
minority areas has been opened by the training of 
minority cadres in Communist schools. The Cen- 
tral Nationalities Institute in Peiping has already 
trained several hundred cadres for assignment to 
political work in areas inhabited by minority 
peoples. 
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The Communists have also made use of radio 
broadcasts to reach minority groups. The Centra} 
People’s Broadcasting Station in Peiping regularly 
schedules programs in Mongolian, Tibetan, and 
other minority languages. 


5. Content and major themes 


The content of Chinese Communist propaganda 
displays a remarkable degree of uniformity testify- 
ing to the highly centralized structure of the Com- 
munist propaganda machine and to the rigid cen- 
sorship imposed by the Party on all media of in- 
formation. The content of propaganda is limited 
and defined by the framework of Marxist-Leninist 
dogma, as interpreted by Mao Tse-tung and other 
top-level Party theoreticians. Such standard 
Marxist clichés as “class struggie,” ‘‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” and the like recur time after time 
in Communist China, as they doin the U.S.S.R. 

While Chinese Communist propaganda operates 
within the general hmitations of Marxist dogma 
as well as the general framework of Soviet bloc 
propaganda, it has shown considerable flexibility 
in adapting itself to specific Chinese situations 
and to specific target groups. The content and 
tone of Chinese Communist propaganda has varied 
considerably from time to time, in accordance with 
current Party policy and with the successive phases 
of the revolutionary process. For example, during 
the earlier phase of land reform (1949-52), do- 
mestic propaganda was marked by 4 shrill and 
Strident tone, with heavy emphasis on such themes 
as “class struggie.” During that period propa- 
ganda was designed to arouse mass emotions in 
support of the Korean intervention and in support 
of domestic programs such as land reform and 
the suppression of political dissidence. 

AS the Chinese revolution moved out of the initial 
phase of political consolidation and into the more 
advanced phase of “socialist construction” and 
economic planning, the tone of domestic propa- 
panda became increasingly mild and conciliatory. 
Since 1956, Communist propaganda has taken a 
much more conciliatory line toward domestic social 
and economic groups such as intelectuais and busi- 
nessmen, who had previously been bitterly attacked 
in mass propaganda drives. Such groups are now 
being promised a “bright future” in the new order, 
if they are willing to undergo “socialist transforma- 
tion” and adopt a “patriotic” outlook. 

Behind the shifting tactical line of Communist 
propaganda it is possible to discern certain basic 
and recurring themes which have been continually 
stressed since 1949. 


a. NATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM — There are 
probably few sentiments shared more widely 
throughout all of China than nationalism and 
patriotism, although to varying degrees. Ideolog- 
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ically the Chinese Communists subscribe to the 
international fraternity of the working classes, 
which would seern to exclude nationalism. They 
have been critical, in fact, of ‘narrow nationalism,” 
advocating instead “internationalism,’ which, in 
practice, means friendship for the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. However, the Chinese Com- 
munists have energetically exploited Chinese na- 
tionalism for their own purposes. They have en- 
couraged Chinese within and without China to feel 
pride in the construction achievements of China 
under Communist rule, and pride in the interna- 
tional stature the Communists claim they have 
brought China. They have even followed the 
Soviet example in listing the many things which 
Chinese first invented. A series of picture books 
put out for youngsters entitled Chung Kuo Ti Yi 
(China’s Firsts) listed many “original” Chinese 
inventions and discoveries, 

Patriotism is also a heavily used theme in Chi- 
nese Communist propaganda. Since the Party, 
the government, and the “masses” of China are 
equated as having identical interests, patriotism 
by extension means unswerving loyalty to all 
three. There are few Chinese on the mainland 
who at one time or another have not been called 
on to make some sacrifice or ‘“‘voluntary contribu- 
tion” in the name of patriotism. 


b. CLASS STRUGGLE — The continuing Commu- 
nist preoccupation with “struggle” manifests it- 
self constantly in their propaganda. The popu- 
lation of China has been carefully divided into 
various classes (ie, workers, peasants, “petiy 
bourgeois,” efc.) and each is told how it has been 
exploited by other classes in the past. “Struggle” 
is represented by the Communists as a matter of 
life and death in which no quarter may be given. 
Each class is exhorted to struggie with its “class 
enemies.” 

Struggle and its accompanying hatreds are a 
basic part not only of Communist propaganda but 
of Communist education, An idea of the impor- 
tance attached to struggie by the Communists 
may be gained from a statement opposing ‘“‘peace- 
ful land reform,” in which the Communists ad- 
mitted that it would be better not to divide land 
among poor peasants at all than to divide if by 
peaceful methods. Struggle has been character- 
ized by the Communists as “the best form of edu- 
cation of the masses.” 


c. U.S. “IMPERIALIST AGGRESSION” — The 
United States has tong been a favorite target of 
Chinese Communist propaganda designed for the 
domestic Chinese audience. The United States 
has been repeatedly depicted as the chief global 
enemy of China, as continually plotting aggression 
against China, and as seeking to deny Commu- 
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nist China its rightful status as a great power. 
The United States has been repeatedly accused of 
“reviving Japanese militarism” in order to attack 
China and of building a network of military bases 
around China. 

The Communist-sponsored “Resist U.S., Aid 
Korea” movement which was launched on a 
nationwide scale in the fall of 1950 marked the 
beginning of a systematic effort on the part of 
the Communist regime to whip up popular hatred 
of the United States among the Chinese people 
and destroy the reservoir of good will toward Amer- 
icans, and to eliminate U.S. influence in China. 
One of the favorite themes stressed by Communist 
propaganda in this campaign was the theme of 
“U.S, aggression” against China. As proof of the 
“agpressive” intentions of the United States, the 
Communist press and radio cited the U.S. “in- 
vasion” of Taiwan and Korea; the U.S. “bombing” 
of the China-Korea border; the U.S. support of 
Chiang Kai-shek; the refusal of the United States 
to accept Chinese Communist delegates in the 
United Nations; the U.S. policy of “rearming”’ 
Japan; U.S. efforts to form a chain of military 
bases from the Aleutian Islands to Pakistan; and 
U.S. sponsorship of “espionage” activities In China, 
Japan, the Philippines, Korea and other countries 
in Asia, 

Educational and religious activities sponsored by 
U.S. Christian mission groups in China during the 
past century were cited as “proof” of U.S. “cul- 
tural aggression” against the Chinese people. 
Elaborate efforts were subsequently made by Chi- 
nese Communist propagandists to “prove” that 
U.S. missionaries in China had been engaged in 
carrying on espionage and subversive activities, 
and Christian-sponsored orphanages were accused 
of “murdering” Chinese children entrusted to their 
care, 

Chinese Communist propaganda has constantly 
endeavored to depict the United States as a ‘“de- 
cadent” country which is controlled by a few “big 
capitalists”; as a country in which racial discrim- 
ination, ‘“Gestapo-like” practices, voting restric- 
tions, ana “capitalist” control of newspapers pre- 
vail; and as a country in which real democracy 
is not practiced. 


d. Srno-Soviet ‘“‘FRIENDSHIP’’ — One major ob- 
jective of Chinese Communist propaganda has 
been the aim of promoting a widespread Chinese 
admiration for the U.S.S8.R. and the Soviet bloc. 
The U.S.S.R. has been depicted in Communist 
propaganda as the staunch friend of China, to 
which it has supplied “unselfish” aid and assist- 
ance. The Chinese peopie have been constantly 
exhorted to learn from Soviet example. The Sino- 
Soviet pact of 1950 has been hailed as an “un- 
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breakable’ bond of unity between China and the 
Soviet bloc. Every effort has been made to con- 
vince the Chinese that the U.S.S.R. is the leader 
of the “progressive” forces in the world, and that 
the “progressive camp” will triumph over the “im- 
perialist camp” led by the United States. 


e. “LIBERATION OF ‘TArwaNn’”’ — Communist 
propaganda, both domestic and foreign, has con- 
stantly reiterated Peiping’s determination to “lib- 
erate” the island provinces of Taiwan and bring it 
under Communist control. The ‘liberate Taiwan” 
theme was first stressed in 1950, and frequently 
repeated thereafter. Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda has pursued the general line that Taiwan 
rightfully belongs to China and that the Taiwan 
question is an internal matter not an interna- 
tional question. U.S. action in neutralizing the For- 
mosa Strait (T’ai-wan Hai-hsia) has been described 
as “aggression” and as “interference” in China’s 
internal affairs. The regime’s emphasis on the 
“liberation of Taiwan” has provided a convenient 
focus for its efforts to mobilize popular support for 
its domestic programs. Propaganda calling for the 
“liberation” of Taiwan has been linked with other 
major themes, such as the need to eliminate 
counterrevolutionaries and increase production. 


f. “SUPPRESSION OF COUNTERREVOLUTION- 
ARIES” — Since 1949 the regime has launched Ssev- 
eral nationwide propaganda drives under the slo- 
gan of eliminating ‘‘counterrevolutionaries.” The 
first major drive occurred during 1951, shortly 
after the Chinese intervention in Korea; a second 
major drive against “counterrevolutionaries” was 
carried out during 1954 and 1955. Communist em- 
phasis on the need to eliminate ‘“counterrevolu- 
tionaries” and “saboteurs” has provided a con- 
tinuing rationale for tightening security measures 
and police controls. Moreover, the alleged exist- 
ence of counterrevolutionary agents and subver- 
sive groups provides a convenient excuse for some 
of the failures of the regime in implementing its 
social and economic programs. 


g. “PROMOTE AUSTERITY AND INCREASE PRODUC- 
TION’ — Communist propaganda has constantly 
stressed the need to conserve resources for “na- 
tional construction” by eliminating waste and re- 
stricting consumption. Several national propa- 
ganda campaigns have been carried out in an effort 
to promote savings and austerity on the part of 
geovernment officials and the general populace. At 
the same time the regime’s propaganda has re- 
peatedly exhorted workers and peasants to increase 
their production. Special “labor emulation” drives 
are periodically carried out among factory workers, 
in an effort to boost productivity. 
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h. “LOVE THE FaTHERLAND AND CHAIRMAN 
Mao’’— As part of its effort to promote greater 
patriotic fervor, the Communists have also cre- 
ated a national] cull of Mao Tsc-tung, as the all- 
Wise leader. Mao is extolled in official propaganda 
as a national hero whose wisdom js virtually divine. 
Mao’s picture is everywhere in China, and innumer- 
able songs, poems, books, and articles have been 
produced in his honor. Despite this adoration of 
Mao, Chinese Communist speakers at the Eighth 
Party Congress, held in September 1956, claimed 
that Mao had avoided the error of indulging in 
the “cult of the personality.” 


i, “STRENGTHEN NATIONAL UNITY” — Another 
recurrent theme in Communist propavanda is the 
need to strengthen national unity and consolidate 
the united front alliance of workers, peasants, and 
other “patriotic” groups. One aspect of this is 
the Communist effort to promote harmonious re- 
lations between the Chinese and the various na- 
tional minorities. Communist propaganda has 
sought to depict the various nationalities as one 
“big, happy family,” enjoying equal rights and 
privileges. In the realm of labor policy, there has 
been increasing emphasis on improving workers’ 
welfare and health, in contrast to earlier stress on 
“labor discipline” and the need for increasing pro- 
duction. 


6. Effectiveness 


In the absence of adequate information on pub- 
lic opinion, it is impossible to arrive at a reliable 
evaiuation of the effectiveness of Communist 
propaganda to date. Reports from non-Commu- 
nist sources on public reactions to the regime are 
too fragmentary and too localized to furnish a 
reliable basis for an overall estimate of propaganda 
effectiveness. Further, they are frequently con- 
tradictory and often reflect the personal views of 
the reporter. 

Most observers agree that Communist propa- 
ganda has been more effective among youth and 
student groups and less effective among Chinese 
over 25 or 30. The material accomplishments of 
the regime to date and its promises of a bright 
future have apparently had a considerable impact 
among many younger Chinese, who are less bound 
to the traditional social order and who are more 
susceptible to Communist propaganda based on 
appeals to national pride. Members of older gen- 
erations, though impressed by the strength of the 
regime, have tended to be more critical of its 
ruthless measures, 

The urban sector of the population, being more 
highly concentrated and more easily controlled, 
has probably been more vulnerable to Communist 
propaganda efforts than the rural sector. How- 
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ever, the organization of the peasantry into collec- 
tive farms and the extension of radio and other 
media to rural areas will tend to break down the 
isolation of the peasant population and gradually 
increase the impact of propaganda on the rural 
audience. 


Among the factors contributing to the strength 
and effectiveness of Communist propaganda are 
the following: 1) the isolation of the Chinese 
people as a whole from any real contact with the 
outside world, except through officially approved 
and manipulated channels of information and cul- 
tural exchange; 2) the totality of the govern- 
ment’s control over all media of information, in- 
cluding the educational system and all major 
media of mass communication; 3) the genera}ly 
uneducated and unsophisticated nature of the Chi- 
nese audience, which makes it more vulnerable to 
emotional appeals and oversimplified presenta- 
tions of current events; 4) the existence of a vast 
system of Communist-controlled mass organiza- 
tions, which help to create a “captive audience,” 
and which can be used effectively by the regime 
to mobilize large sectors of the populace for par- 
ticipation in mass demonstrations, signature carm- 
paigns, parades, and other activities; 5) the skill- 
ful and extensive use of various devices for indac- 
trination and psychological contro}, such as hsueh- 
hsi (study) meetings, and criticism and self-criti- 
cism, which can be used as instruments for break- 
ing down individual resistance to propaganda and 
forcing the individua} to conform, at least super- 
ficially, to the patterns of thought and behavior 
which are sanctioned by the regime. 


Another rather imponderable factor which has 
probably contributed to the impact of Communist 
propaganda has been the regime’s ability to ex- 
ploit nationalistic feelings and aspirations. Eco- 
nomic developments under the regime, the crea- 
tion of a strong central administration, and the 
building of a large military establishment have 
probabiy had a fairly widespread impact on many 
Chinese, even on those who are critical of the 
ruthless measures used by the regime to attain its 
objectives. 

In addition to the above elements of strength in 
the Communist propaganda system, if should be 
noted that propaganda operations of the regime are 
supported by a huge apparatus of coercion, includ- 
ing a large standing army and police force, and a 
pervasive system of secret police and informers. 
The existence of this coercive apparatus and the 
ruthless measures used by the Communists in 
Suppressing dissidence have created an atmosphere 
of universal fear and suspicion. In such an atmos- 
phere, the overt expression of opinions contrary to 
the official “line” is politically dangerous, and 
the parroting of official propaganda becomes essen- 
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tial to self-preservation. The psychological pres- 
sures brought to bear through the interminable 
mass meetings and spare-time “discussion” groups, 
held in factories, schools, and local neighborhood 
associations reinforce this official pressure and 
probably are effective in compelling the great ma- 
jority of Chinese to conform to the official propa- 
canda line. 


These elements of strength in the propaganda 
system are probably counterbalanced, to some ex- 
tent, by certain limitations and weaknesses which 
reduce the effectiveness of Communist propaganda. 
Among these are the following: 1) popular revul- 
sion against the ruthless measures employed by 
the regime during its early years in power; 2) the 
Western-oriented outlook of many Chinese intellec- 
tuals, who were educated in Europe and the United 
States; 3) the conflict between traditional Chinese 
values and attitudes and the ideas and principles 
which the Communists are seeking to introduce 
into Chinese society; 4) traditional Chinese feel- 
ings of superiority toward the Russians, resent- 
ment toward Russian policies in Manchuria, and 
Suspicions of Russian motives; 5) popular resent- 
ment against the excessive demands made by the 
regime upon leisure time, which must now be spent 
in attendance at mass meetings, study groups, etc.; 
6) weaknesses in the propaganda output itself, 
such as excessive repetition, monotony, and gen- 
eral sterility of emotional content; 7) the social 
inertia and conservatism of an ancient Society 
which is still largely rural and pre-industrial and 
still rooted, to a large extent, in traditional patterns 
of thought and behavior. 


One striking example of the way in which Com- 
munist propaganda has met with resistance from 
traditional values and institutions was the ill-fated 
effort on the part of the regime to popularize a 
series of social reforms in connection with the new 
Marriage Law of 1950. In spite of an intensive and 
protracted effort on the part of the regime to “sell” 
these reforms through propaganda, the proposed 
reforms met with widespread resistance among the 
rural sector of the population, and the program 
had finally to be abandoned in favor of a gradual- 
ist approach stressing longterm social education. 


Certain features of the domestic target audience 
have probably imposed limitations on the effective- 
ness of Communist propaganda. Among these are 
the rural character of the population, the low levels 
of education and the high rate of illiteracy. The 
lack of modern communications facilities in many 
parts of China has been an additional obstacle. 
The Communists have been seeking to overcome 
these limitations by expanding the educational 
system, promoting mass literacy drives, creating 
a simplified written script, improving communica- 
tions networks, and utilizing special devices such 
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as radio monitoring stations and wired diffusion 
systems. 


The Communists are apparently aware of some 
of the weaknesses and defects in theiz propaganda 
system, Official reports have noted poor attend- 
ance at movies and a genera) lack of attention to 
newspaper reading, even among Party members 
and government workers. Recent commentaries 
by government leaders have criticized the poor 
quality of drama and literature being produced. 
The new “‘liberal” policy toward art and literature, 
with its promises of greater freedom for writers, 
is apparently designed to promote ereater crea- 
tivity and to correct some of the rigidities that have 
developed in the propaganda system during the 
past few years. 


C. Propaganda directed abroad 
1, Organizations, channels, and methods 


The Central Propaganda Department of the Com- 
munist Party (described above under Domestic 
Propaganda) provides centralized direction for the 
Chinese Communist propaganda program for 
foreign countries. The foreign propaganda 
policies of the CCP are implemented through the 
formal governmental machinery and through Sev- 
eral semi-official front organizations including bi- 
national “friendship assocjations,”’ and special 
front organizations such as the China Peace Com- 
mittee. 


a. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES —- The central gov- 
ernment agencies most directly concerned with 
propaganda operations abroad Include the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission, the Liaison Bureau for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries, and the Religious 
Affairs Bureau. (See F1GURE 58-2.) The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs is a part of the propaganda appa- 
ratus in the sense that it directs a network of over- 
seas embassies and consulates which have been 
acting as centers for the dissemination of Com- 
munist propaganda. The Ministry of Foreign 
Trade is also involved to some extent in foreign 
propaganda in the sense that it sponsors trade 
fairs, and arranges trade agreements for the export 
of machinery and other goods to underdeveloped 
Asian countries. The Liaison Bureau for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries is a compara- 
tively new agency, established in 1954; it ap- 
parently works with various front organizations in 
arranging informal cultural contacts and eéx- 
changes with other countries. The Religious 
Affairs Bureau, another new agency, apparently 
directs the activities of various front organizations 
for religious groups, such as the Chinese Buddhist 
Association and the China Islamic Association, 
Which have been used for propaganda purposes. 
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The Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
headed by Ho Hsiang-ning, appears to be the na- 
tional government agency most directly concerned 
with directing propaganda activities toward the 
millions of Chinese living’ overseas. Its vice di- 
rector, Liao Ch’eng-chih, is a veteran member of 
the CCP Central Committee, who has iong been 
active in propaganda and youth work. The Com- 
mission is apparently responsible for such activities 
as supervising educational programs for overseas 
Chinese students; arranging fours of the mainland 
for prominent overseas Chinese leaders; organiz- 
ing local associations among Chinese returning to 
the mainjand and convening national conferences 
on the affairs of overseas Chinese, 


b. SEMI-OFFICIAL AGENCIES — The foreign prop- 
aganda activities of government agencies are sup- 
plemented and reinforced by those of a large num- 
ber of semi-official front organizations which are 
controlled directly or indirectly by the Communist 
Party. These include: 1) the China Peace Com- 
mittee and Asian Solidarity Committee; 2) the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association and similar bi- 
national associations; 3) the Chinese People’s Asso- 
ciation for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries; 4) the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign 
Affairs; 5) religious groups, and various mass or- 
ganizations in China, such as the All-China Feda- 
erations of Women, Youth, and Trace Unions, 
which are affiliates of world Communist front or- 
ganizations, and which participate in international 
conferences sponsored by their parent bodies. 
These organizations provide the structural frame- 
work for the conduct of an informal and unconven- 
tional type of diplomacy at which Peiping has 
become increasingly adept in the past three years. 

The China Peace Committee, a branch of the 
Peace Committee of the Asian and Pacific Region 
and of the World Peace Council, was founded in 
1950, shortly before the Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in the Korean hostilities. It has been 
active in disseminating anti-U\S. propaganda 
throughout Asia and in mobilizing public Support 
for Chinese Communist activities in Korea. 

The Asian Solidarity Committee, which has a 
branch in Communist China, was established im- 
mediately before the Bandung Conference of early 
1955. Thus far it has not been very active, and 
appears to serve largely as a Communist counter- 
part to the informal association of Asian countries 
represented at Bandung. 


The Chinese Peopie’s Institute of Foreign Affairs 
and the Chinese People’s Association for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries have played an 
important role in propaganda abroad, including 
the promotion of cultural exchange. The Institute 
of Foreign Affairs was established in December 
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1949. According to Communist sources, its pri- 
mary aim is to “apply the new scientific method 
to the study of the theory and practice of foreign 
affairs and to make practical suggestions on foreign 
affairs to the Central People's Government.’ The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chou Ein-lai, has served 
as Honorary President of the Institute, and its vice 
chairmen have included several well-known Chinese 
scholars. As of 1952, the Institute had some 250 
members living largely in Pelping and Shanghai. 
The Institute nas served as a front organization 
for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has been 
used to air views for which the government does 
not wish to be totally responsible. 


The Chinese People’s Association for Cultural Re- 
lations with Foreign Countries, established in 1954, 
appears to be the Chinese equivalent of VOKS (the 
Soviet society for the promotion of cu}tural rela- 
tions with foreign countries). It has been active in 
inviting foreign delegations of scientists, journal- 
ists, lawyers, and other public figures to mainland 
China for guided tours of major cities. The Asso- 
ciation is headed dy a national committee whose 
members include leading Communists such as Teng 
To (editor of the People’s Daily), Chou Yang (vice 
director of the CCP Propaganda Department); Liao 
Ch’eng-chih (member of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee); and Liu Ning-i, a ranking official of the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions. A number 
of private scholars and writers such as Ch’ien Tuan- 
sheng, Ch’en Han-sheng, Chi Chao-t’ing, Fan Wen- 
lan, Lao She, and Mao Tun are also prominent in 
this organization. 

Communist China has joined several binational 
“friendship associations,” modeled on similar asso- 
ciations established by the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
European satellites before 1949. The first of these 
to be organized (1949) was the Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association (see above under Specialized Prop- 
aganda Organizations) and since then binational 
“friendship” associations have been formed with 
Communist front groups in Japan, Burma, India, 
Indonesia, North Vietnam, Pakistan, Nepal, Egypt, 
and the United Kingdom. These associations have 
served as important media for distributing Chinese 
Communist publications and films abroad, and 
have sponsored exchanges of cultural “‘zoodwill”’ 
delegations between China and other Asian 
countries, 


At least two religious organizations—the Chinese 
Buddhist Association and the China Isiamic Asso- 
clation—have been utilized by the Communist 
regime as channels for directing propaganda 
toward Buddhist and Muslim communities in other 
Asian countries. These two groups have sent rep- 
resentatives to attend conclaves of Buddhists and 
Muslims in other countries. They have also issued 
invitations to prominent Buddhist and Muslim 
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leaders in Southeast Asian countries, who nave 
been given guided tours of religious communities 
on the China mainiand, designed to impress them 
with the scope of religious freedom existing in 
Communist China. 


c. PRINCIPAL MEDIA, AND METHODS FOR DIS- 
SEMINATION OF PROPAGANDA ABROAD — Peiping’s 
propaganda has been disseminated abroad through 
many different channels and media. These in- 
clude conventional media for communication such 
as the radio, press, and foreign language publica- 
tions, as well as special methods such as participa- 
tion in trade fairs and exhibitions, and the ex- 
change of informal, unofficial delegations of writ- 
ers, artists, lawyers, journalists, and other public 
figures between Communist China and other 
countries. The latter technique, which may be 
conveniently described as ‘“‘people’s diplomacy,” has 
been a major feature of Peiping’s foreign propa- 
ganda operations since 1953, and has assumed in- 
creasing importance as Peiping’s tactics have 
shifted from reliance on “armed struggle” to 
greater emphasis on formal diplomacy and “peace- 
ful coexistence’ with neighboring states. 

The operations of the huge propaganda appara- 
tus now existing on the Chinese mainland are 
supported abroad by the activities of Chinese Com- 
munist embassies and diplomatic missions; by the 
propaganda operations of other Asian Communist 
parties and front organizations which follow the 
lead of Peiping and Moscow on important propa- 
ganda issues; and finally, by the activities of over- 
seas Chinese organizations, such as newspapers, 
publishing houses, and chambers of commerce, 
which have been infiltrated by Communist agents. 


(1) Radio— Foreign broadcasting ema- 
nates from two principal sources. The first is the 
Centra! People’s Broadcasting Station (CPBS). 
The second is the China News Broadcasting Sta- 
tion (Chung-kuo Hsin-wen Kuang-po Tien-t’at), 
which is described as “the Peking service to the 
Overseas Chinese Press.” Both of these radio 
services appear to be under the Central Broadcast- 
ing Administration, and both derive their news 
primarily from NCNA and the People’s Daily, with 
special editing for overseas consumption. 

The international broadcasting activities of the 
CPBS increased from 135 hours a week in mid- 
1956 to about 150 hours a week in early 1957. 
This total is exclusive of broadcasts to Taiwan, 
which are not considered as being a part of the 
international broadcasting service. During the 
latter part of 1956, and early 1957, the CPBS in- 
creased the time devoted to broadcasts in Indo- 
nesian and Thai and added new broadcasts in Lao- 
tian and Tibetan. The majority of broadcasts in 
Chinese dialects are aimed at overseas Chinese in 
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Southeast Asia. The transmissions in Mongolian 
(7 hours per week) and Tibetan (7 hours per week) 


1956 had reached a total of 13 hours and 50 min- 
utes a day. The transmissions totaling 4 a day 





are probably aimed primarily at ethnic mincrity are on both short and medium wave, and cal} for g 
syoups within China and are therefore domestic the full-time use of 8 shortwave transmitters lo- a. 
broadcasts, but they may also be received in areas cated in or near Peiping, and 8 mediumwave trans- C 
Such as Mongolia and Nepal. mitters in the Foochow-Amoy areas. The pro- a 
The Central People’s Broadcasting Station now grams are in Mandarin, Amoy, and Hakka dia- st 
has at least seven daily transmissions in English. ects, and the stations identify themselves as the al 
Programs, varying in length from 30 minutes to Central People’s Broadcasting Station. In addi- nm 
1 hour, are directed chiefly to audiences in South- tion to this special service to Taiwan, at least 5 : 
east Asia, India, Eeypt, Australia, New Zealand, provincial or local stations in Hast and Central- pl 
the United Kingdom, and North America. No ‘South China are readily receivable in Talwan. ot 
special effort is made to direct propaganda to (2) Foreign language publications and press be 
U.S. armed forces personnel in the Far Hast. services — The Chinese Communists carry on a r 
The international program uses 10 shortwave — very active program of exporting books, textbooks, 
transmitters, 6 of which are employed full time and magazines, and other publications to the Soviet ta 
4 part time. Since 1950 considerable improve- bloc and to the non-Communist countries of Asia. a 
ment has been made in the quality of transmis- No comprehensive data on this export program are SI 
sions. The languages used and the number of available. However, some conception of its mag- th 
hours per week devotcd to international broad- nitude may be gained from available data concern- pl 
casting by the CPBS as of early 1957 (exclusive ing book exports to Hong Kong, a major re-export 
of broadcasts to Taiwan) are shown in the follow- center for Southeast Asia and Japan. The value SO 
ing tabulation: of such exports increased from an_ estimated ap 
Chinese dialects: US$125,000 in 1952 to US$418,000 in 1955. The Ba 
Mandarin ... .... .....0 00 00. 175 total value of books shipped Into Hong Kong during NC 
Cantonese... wes 1956 was estimated at HK$3,604,500 (about cit 
AMOY 6. 0. ee eee US$600,700). De 
aan nn pees sees : The publication of literature for foreign con- He 
Spanish OW eg sumption is centered largely in the Foreign Lan- the 
English ..... ...... ...-. 2 ce, 195 guage Press. This agency receives policy guid- Ser 
Japanese ...0 ..  cececvcee cee ee. 15.5 ance from the Propaganda Department of the nel 
Korean 2 2 2 we eT Central Committee of the CCP and receives ad- Bal 
Indonesian .. ©. we) wee eS ministrative support from the Publications Admin- 
Vietnamese. .... 1. wea. a 10.5 . re ‘ 
Thai | 10.5 istration of the Ministry of Culture. During 1955 ot 
Burmese... ... 7 the Foreign Language Press published some 800,000 por 
Cambodian ......... ..... ..... 2.49 books and periodicals in foreign languages, and sin 
Laotian . . . . ... .. 2 ee. 7 its 1956 target was said to be 1,000,000. During Sifi 
Totat .._.. Be 149.0 the period 1949 to 1956 it published over 400 dif- filn 
ferent books, In more than 10 languages, includ- the 
Distinctly separate from the International Serv- ing Japanese, Russian, English, French, and Ger- are 
ice Is the Pelping service to the Chinese overseas man. The total circulation of these books accord- in | 
press, which is entirely In Mandarin, broadcast by ine to official claims, was about 4,600,000 copies, the 
the Chinese News Broadcasting Station. In July including about 700,000 copies of the collected Cor 
1956, this service broadcast an average of 9 works of Communist leader Mao Tse-tung. mu 
hours a day, but the length of time on the ant The Foreign Language Press also publishes sev- T 
varied with the amount of news to be transmitted. eral mapazines for export, including China Pic- Con 
The entire program on this service, which broad- torial and People’s China. People’s China and the 
casts three times a day, consists of news dictation China Pictorial are published in three languages— kno 
with musical interludes. This service calls for the English, Russian, and Japanese. Each magazine has 
full-time use of seven shortwave transmitters, and has 4 total foreign circulation of about 100,000. an 
there is no apparent connection between these and There is also an Indonesian edition of People’s P | 
the transmitters in the International Service China, whose circulation is unknown. Reports In 
(CPBS). from Japan indicate that the Communists have han 
In August 1954, the Communists inaugurated 4 — goiq these publications at a fraction of the cost ins 
program of special broadcasts to Taiwan, with the — of reproduction in order to boost circulation. in t 
Central People’s Broadcasting Station in Peiping The distribution of foreign language publications ager 
providing a service of 4 hours dally. This was in- has been handled largely by the International pora 
creased to 12 hours a day in 1955, and by April Bookstore (Kuo-chi Shu-tien), which has branches suck 
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in Shanghai and Canton and distribution agencies 
in Japan and other Asian countries. Foreign jan- 
guage publications distributed through Hong Kong 
are handled by the New Democracy Publishing 
Company (Sin Min Chu Ch’u Pan She), which acts 
as the jocal agency for the International Book- 
store. The Chinese Communists have apparently 
also utilized visiting delegations of foreign busi- 
nessmen and journalists as channels for distribut- 
ing foreign language publications and exploring 
possible markets and distribution channels in 
other countries. In addition Chinese Communist 
foreign language publications are distributed at 
trade fairs in other countries. 

Communist China has control over or direct con- 
tacts with a number of Chinese-operated publish- 
ing enterprises and bookstores in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and elsewhere in Asia. In some cases, 
these publishing houses operate as branches of 
publishing enterprises in Communist China. 

The New China News Agency (NCNA), the chief 
source of news content for foreign propaganda, 
apparently works closely with other agencies en- 
eaged in foreign propaganda operations. The 
NCNA now has branch offices in several foreign 
cities, including Moscow, Prague, Belgrade, New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Karachi, and Rangoon. While 
lifttle is known about these foreign operations of 
the NCNA, foreign branches and correspondents 
serve not only as news collectors buf also as chan- 
nels for distributing Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda to local journalists and news agencies. 


(3) Films — The export of movie films to 
other countries has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of Peiping’s total propaganda effort. 
Since 1955 the Chinese Communists have inten- 
sified their efforts to expand the distribution of 
films to Southeast Asia in an effort to influence 
the large overseas Chinese communities in that 
area. By early 1957 about 558 films manufactured 
in Communist China had been shown abroad. Of 
these, 34 were shown in the U.S.S.R., 320 in other 
Communist bloc countries, and 204 in non-Com- 
munist countries. 

The principal distribution agency for Chinese 
Communist films destined for Southeast Asia is 
the Nan Fang Motion Picture Company (also 
known as the Southern Film Corporation) which 
has offices in Hong Kong. This state-owned com- 
pany handles the distribution of Communist films 
in Hong Kong and Macao, and in addition, it 
handles the distribution of Communist productions 
in Southeast Asia through local agencies located 
in that area. The most important of these local 
agencies are the Shaw Brothers and Cathay Cor- 
poration, both located in Singapore. Through 
such agencies, Communist films have been dis- 
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tributed to Singapore, Malaya, and Indonesia. 
Until recently only a few Communist films had 
been exhibited in Thailand, but by 1956 Nan Fang 
had begun to take direct steps to expand this 
market. 


Apart from newsreels, the type of film most 
heavily exported by the Chinese Communists has 
been the ‘cultural’ film, including film versions 
of traditional Chinese opera and performances of 
singing and Gancing troupes. These cultural films 
have been very popular. One such film, an adapta- 
tion of an opera called “Liang Shan-po and Chu 
Ying-t’ai,” broke alitime box office records in Singa- 
pore and Malaya. 

One factor in the success of Communist efforts 
has been the fact that Communists have offered 
local distributors rather generous terms which 
guarantee them a profit. Moreover, Communist 
films are extensively advertised in local pro-Com- 
munist newspapers and magazines. 


(4) Exchange of “people’s delegations” — 
A major vehicle for Peiping’s foreign propaganda 
operations, and one which has assumed increasing 
importance since 1953, is the exchange of informal, 
unofficial, or semi-official delegations with other 
countries. Peiping has used this method of “peo- 
ple’s diplomacy” to emphasize its “solidarity” with 
Soviet bloc countries and with certain Asian coun- 
tries, enlarge its contacts with other countries that 
do not officially recognize Peiping, and bypass ordi- 
nary government-to-government channels. 

The exchange of “‘people’s delegations” was ini- 
tially limited to Communists and fellow-traveliers. 
However, Peiping subsequently discovered that 
many non-Communist individuals could be influ- 
enced favorably and used to propagate Communist 
propaganda abroad, if properly treated. One of 
Peiping’s most common techniques for influencing 
foreign visitors is the guided tour, during which 
visitors are shown “moadel”’ plants, factories, farms, 
and villages. Language and other barriers are re- 
lied upon by the Communists to prevent foreign 
visitors from obtaining an objective picture of con- 
Gifions on the mainiand., 

The Chinese Communists now maintain that 
they have entered into direct contact with over 70 
foreign countries through this informal type of 
diplomacy, although fewer than nalf that number 
of countries recognize Peiping. During 1955, Com- 
munist China sent about 100 delegations to 33 for- 
eign countries. About 60 of these delegations 
went to Western Europe, 22 to the Middle East, and 
17 to the non-Communist nations of the Far East. 
During the same year, about 250 delegations rep- 
resenting 63 foreign countries visited China. Of 
these at least 61 were from Europe, 73 from the 
Far East, and 82 from the Near East. The dele- 
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Figures 58-10. EXCHANGE OF PERSONS BETWEEN 
COMMUNIST CHINA ANID OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 1954-56 
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ts 1955 1956 
(ESTI- (CLAIMED) | (CLAIMED) 
IMATED) 
Delegations from Commu- 
nist China: 





Total number of delegates. over 5,-100 
Delegates visiting Com- 
munisl bloc countrics na 
Nuinber of countries 
CIE? 24:55:2085 5.6% 49 
Delegations to Communist 
China: 
Total number of delegates. over 5,200 
Delegates from Com- 
munist bloe countries. na 
Number of countrics 
sending delegations. . . 15 


gations which went to China during 1955 included 
35 from Japan, 35 from India, 36 from Latin 
America, 16 from the United Kingdom, 12 from 
France and 15 from Burma. 

During 1956, according to Communist claims, 
about 5,200 foreign visitors representing 75 coun- 
tries came to China. In the same year, about 
5,400 individuals went from Communist China to 
49 foreign countries, as members of “people’s dele- 
gations.’”’ As Figure 58-10 indicates, the majority 
of individuals going abroad from Communist China 
in 1955 went to Soviet bloc countries. On the 
other hand, the number of persons visiting China 
in 1955 from the Soviet bloc countries constituted 
less than half of the total number of visitors to 
China in that year. 

The type of delegation exchanged has depended 
on the nature of Peiping’s relations with the other 
country involved and its specific objectives. In 
exchanges with bloc countries, greater emphasis 
has been placed on technical and economic mis- 
sions. In dealing with Asian states, greater stress 
has been placed on religious or cultural delegations. 
The Chinese Communists classified the delegations 
involved in ‘‘people’s diplomacy” in 1955 according 
to 10 broad categories. These, together with the 
number of people involved are shown In FIGURE 
58-11. 

A wide range of governmental and seml-govern- 
mental agencies and mass organizations have spon- 
sored visits by foreign delegations. Visits by par- 
liamentary groups are usually sponsored by such 
semi-official groups as the Chinese People’s Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs or the Chinese People’s 
Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Visits by religious leaders may be spon- 
sored by the China Islamic Association, the Chinese 
Buddhist Association, and similar groups. Major 
mass organizations such as the New Democratic 
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Youth League, the All-China Women’s Federation, 
the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
several friendship associations have also played an 
active role in sponsoring visits by delegations of 
youth, women, and workers to the Soviet bioc. In 
the field of religion, Peiping has tried to exploit 
indigenous religious groups such as the Buddhists 
and Muslims, in order to influence Asian opinion. 
Buddhist delegations have been invited to China 
from Burma, Thailand, and Ceylon, and Peiping 
has sent Chinese delegates to regional conferences 
of Asian Buddhists. Islamic leaders from Paki- 
stan and other Muslim countries have been in- 
vited to visit mosques and Islamic schools in Peti- 
ping. Christian leaders from Western Europe have 
also been invited to mainland China and given 
guided tours of local Christian churches and 
granted the privilege of lecturing at seminaries. 
In this manner Peiping has atternpted to impress 
foreign religious leaders with the degree of “re- 
ligious freedom” existing on the mainland, an 
effort that has had considerable success among 
many of the visitors. 

Peiping appears to have achieved considerable 
success through “people’s diplomacy” in allaying 
Asian fears of Communist China’s military power 
and in propagating a general impression of a 
“peaceful” new China. In general, “people’s di- 
plomacy” has proved to be an important aspect 
of Peiping’s foreign propaganda and foreign policy, 
in the sense that it has opened up new avenues of 
contact and propaganda between Communist 
China and other countries with which Peiping has 
hitherto had limited official and diplomatic con- 
tact. Some, though not all, visiting journalists 
from India, Japan, and other Asian countries have 
been skillfully utilized by the Chinese Communists 
fo convey a highly favorable picture of conditions 
on the Chinese mainland and to propagate an 


Ficture 58-t). DELEGATIONS EXCHANGED BETWEEN 
COMMUNIST CHINA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES, 1955 





TO CHINA FROM CHINA 
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image of a “progressive” China among other Asian 
peoples. 

Communist China's “people’s diplomacy” has 
been carried out in part within the framework of 
an elaborate system of culturai and technical agree- 
ments concluded by Peiping with other govern- 
ments, or with private groups in other countries. 
As of 1956, Peiping had concluded 342 cuitural, 
technical, and commercial agreements with other 
countries. Of these agreements, 246 were with 
Soviet bloc countries and 96 with 21 non-Commu- 
nisf£ countries, some of which have not recognized 
the Chinese Communist regime. Many of the 
latter are informal agreements concluded with such 
groups as trade union delegations or trade asso- 
ciations. The agreements range from technical 
agreements on fisheries or telecommunications to 
arrangements for trade exchanges or exchanges of 
publications, students, athletic teams or “cultural” 
groups. Some of them are merely expressions of 
a desire for trade. However, the Communists have 
made propaganda use of such agreements to dem- 
onstrate the regime’s expanding international con- 
tacts, 

While no precise figures are available on the 
total cost of Peiping’s “people’s diplomacy,” it is 
roughly estimated that the total expenditure for 
foreign visitors in China in terms of U.S. dollars for 
the period from January 1955 to June 1956 was 
approximately $7,300,000. During the same period 
the cost of Chinese “people's delegations” travel- 
ing abroad was probably about $5,700,000. Thus 
the total cost to Peiping over this 18-month period 
was probably not less than $13,000,000, and may 
have been as high as $20,000,000. 


(5) Participation in international confer- 
ences and trade fairs — Other important aspects 
of Peiping’s foreign propaganda operations, closely 
related to its conduct of ‘“people’s diplomacy,” are 
its participation in trade fairs and its sponsorship 
of and participation in regional and international 
conferences. In 1955 Communist China took part 
in two major regional conclaves, the New Delhi 
conference for the “relaxation of tensions’ (the 
Asian Nations Conference), and the Asian-African 
conference held in Bandung in April 1955. 
Through participation in such conferences, Peiping 
has attempted to further its claims for Asian leader- 
ship, and to enlarge its area of contact with in- 
fluential) Asian leaders. Such conferences have 
provided Peiping with a forum for propaganda con- 
cerning “Asian solidarity” and similar themes, and 
have afforded it an opportunity to pose as the de- 
fender of Asian “independence” against the “im- 
perialist” plots of the United States and Western 
powers, 
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Through participation in trade fairs Peiping has 
also sought to break down existing trade controls 
and enlarge Communist China’s area of foreign 
trade. It has participated in such fairs held in 
several foreign countries, including Afghanistan, 
India, Syria, France, Iceland, Pakistan, and Japan. 
Peiping has also sponsored several trade fairs and 
exhibitions in China. Chinese Communist trade 
missions abroad have not only sought to increase 
trade but have also been used as channels for dis- 
tributing propaganda literature. Trade overtures 
have been used by Peiping as a means of preparing 
the ground for more formal diplomatic relations, 
notably in the case of Japan. 


2. Propaganda directed to Far Eastern countries 


a. TARGETS, OBJECTIVES, THEMES, AND EFFECTIVE- 
NESS — Although Peiping’s propaganda effort has 
become virtually global in scope, the greater part 
of that effort has been directed toward non-Com- 
munist Asia, particularly Japan; the uncommitted 
countries of India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Laos, 
and Cambodia; the more than 10,000,000 overseas 
Chinese; Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
as the Asian members of SEATO; and Taiwan, as 
the seat of the Government of the Republic of 
China (GRC). 

Peiping’s propaganda objectives and tactics in 
Asia have varied widely in recent years under the 
influence of shifting Communist strategy. At the 
time of the formation of the Peiping regime in 
October 1949, the Chinese Communists propagated 
a tactic of “armed struggle,” calling upon Com- 
munist-led “national liberation movements” in 
Asian countries to seize power by direct action and 
violence. The high point of this phase was reached 
with the launching of the Korean hostilities. 

By mid-1951, the Communists had failed to at- 
tain their initial objective of seizing all of Korea, 
and truce talks had been initiated. The effort to 
seize Taiwan had been postponed because of the 
interposition of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. Jn other 
countries, insurrection tactics and violent demon- 
strations had failed to improve the fortunes of 
the various Communist movements. Increasingly 
Peiping attempted to portray not only its own 
actions but also those of Communist movements of 
other Asian countries as dedicated to “peace” and 
orderly political processes. Peiping propagandists 
devoted their efforts to cultivating the leaders and 
followers of the newly independent Asian govern- 
ments, which had previously been castigated as 
“Tunning dogs” of the West. This phase was 
climaxed by Communist China's diplomatic and 
propaganda efforts at the 1954 Geneva Conference 
that led to the Indochina truce and at the 1955 
Bandung Conference, when Peiping extended the 
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farget area for its “peaceful” propaganda and 
diplomacy to the entire Asian-African area. The 
non-violent propaganda tactics are stil! being de- 
veloped, and have been extended even to some of 
the Asian allies of the United States, including to 
some extent the GRC itself, whose leaders were 
previously described as war criminals who were 
beyond redemption. In its present phase, Chinese 
Communist propaganda is highly flexible, ex- 
tremely skillful in exploiting weaknesses, and 
adroit in reaching even basically anti-Communist 
audiences. 

One illustration of this increased flexibility in 
Peiping’s propaganda is the way in which Peiping 
has adopted a new approach toward the Asian 
members of SEATO (Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines). Since the Bandung Conference 
Peiping’s propaganda has feigned an ‘understand- 
ing” attifude concerning the factors leading these 
countries to join SKATO, and at the same time 
has extended overtures for greater cultural, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic contacts with these 
countries, 

The present propaganda objectives of the Chinese 
Communist regime are distinguished from those of 
the earlier period chiefly in focusing on a shorter 
time span and on goals that are more nearly within 
the range of possible achievement in the foresee- 
able future. Communist China’s tong range ob- 
jectives probably remain unchanged: to regain 
territories to which Communist China believes it 
has an historic claim and to aid Communist move- 
ments in other ASian countries. These long range 
goals, however, are played down and even denied 
in Chinese Communist propaganda. Instead, the 
Chinese Communist regime focuses its propaganda 
on less alarming short-range goals, such as: 1) 
reducing the effectiveness of Asian cooperation 
with the United States and other Western countries 
against Communism; isolating the United States 
from its Asian supporters; weakening and, if possi- 
ble, destroying existing military alliances such as 
SEATO and the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security Pact, 
and dividing the West on Asian issues. 2) Allaying 
Asian fears of Communist China and the U.S.S.R.; 
at the same time creating an image of a dynamic 
and irresistible regime in Communist China; and 
portraying Communist domestic and international 
tactics as peaceful and legitimate. 3) Reducing 
and eliminating Western influence in Asia and re- 
placing it with Communist, specifically Chinese 
Communist, influence; enhancing the prestige of 
the Chinese Communist regime and creating inter- 
national support for its objectives, including ad- 
mission to the UN, the seizure of Taiwan, and the 
replacement of the GRC as the internationally 
recognized government of China. 
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Since 1954, Peiping propagandists have pursued 
these goals by elaborating on a few basic slogans, 
primarily the concepts of “Asian solidarity,’’ West- 
ern “imperialism,” “peace and relaxation of ten- 
sion,” and the “five principles” as basic principles 
of relations between Communist and non-Com- 
munist states. The latter, encompassing mutual 
respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
nonaefression, noninterference in internal affairs, 
equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful co- 
existence, have been widely prescribed by Com- 
munist propagandists as a panacea for all inter- 
national difficulties. The principles, first enumer- 
ated in their present form in a Chinese Communist 
agreement with India concerning Tibet, have been 
formalized in bilateral communigues between 
Chinese Communist premier Chou En-lai and 
leaders of India, Burma, Indonesia, and other Asian 
States, 


Using these slogans, Peiping has elaborated on 
many themes to its Asian audiences. It has stated 
that international tension should be reduced and 
eliminated through conformity to the five prin- 
ciples; through settlement by negotiation of major 
international issues such as the status of Korea; 
through withdrawal of Western, principally U.S. 
forces and commitments, from Asia, principally 
from Taiwan, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam; and 
through replacement of present ‘antagonistic” 
alliances by an all-encompassing Asian-Pacific se- 
curity pact. Furthermore, remaining vestiges of 
“colonialism” should be eliminated; Goa “restored” 
to India, Netherlands New Guinea to Indones]a, 
and Taiwan to Communist China; Western aid pro- 
grams involving “infringements of sovereignty” 
should give way to “new type” aid programs such as 
those involving Communist countries; barriers to 
trade and cultural contacts erected by the US. 
“imperialists” should be eliminated, opening the 
road to limitless prosperity. Attempting to cap 
itatize on the “coexistence” slogan of the “five prin- 
ciples,” Pelping has tended to avoid emphasis on 
Specific remedies for Asian underdevelopment and 
social and economic problems. Peiping describes 
its own “successes” in dealing with domestic prob- 
lems, but to its Asian audience it avoids wherever 
possible Marxist jargon or the implication that 
Communism is the only road to Asian progress. 

In their efforts to influence Asian opinion the 
Chinese Communists are able to exploit China's 
traditional role of cultural leadership in Asia and 
ifs long-existing cultural and religious ties with 
other Asian nations, such as Korea, Burma, and 
Japan. By manipulating slogans such as ‘“im- 
perialism” and “anti-colonialism,” the Communists 
are able to play upon Asian resentments against 
the Western powers. Communist propaganda con- 
cerning “peace” and similar themes has consider- 
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able appeal to Asians who fear the outbreak of 
war and the possible effects of nuclear warfare. 
The Communists also have a readymade and sus- 
ceptible target audience among the more than 10 
million overseas Chinese living in Southeast Asia. 
The overseas Chinese have traditionally maintained 
strong emotional ties with the mainland of China, 
and many of them are undoubtedly impressed by 
the material accomplishments of the Communist 
regime, regardless of their political beliefs. In 
addition, the Communists are able fo employ prop- 
aganda to exploit unrest and disaffection among 
various ethnic minority groups atong China’s land 
frontiers. 

At the same time, Communist propaganda in 
Asia operates under severe handicaps. The effec- 
tiveness of Peiping’s “peace” line is limited by cer- 
fain irrefutable policies of the Peiping regime 
toward Taiwan, Korea, and Indochina, and by the 
ruthlessness of Chinese Communist domestic 
policies. Many Asians, while admiring the ap- 
parent material progress registered by the Com- 
munist regime, are disturbed by the human cost 
of that progress; Indian leaders, for example, have 
often stressed that India wishes to accomplish by 
democratic means what Communist China has done 
by totalitarian methods. In many Asian countries 
there is strong racial animosity toward Chinese 
minorities that leads to distrust of any Chinese 
regime, aggravated in the present instance by indi- 
cations of Chinese Communist expansionist and ag- 
gressive tendencies, such as those manifested in 
the Burmese and Indian border areas, for example. 
Many Asians are disturbed at Peiping’s ties to world 
Communism, as manifested in past and present aid 
to local Communist movements and in recent 
Chinese Communist expressions of support for 
Soviet actions in Hungary. 

There is also an inherent contradiction between 
Peiping’s effort to win the support of overseas 
Chinese by posing as the defender of their in- 
terests, and its concurrent effort to establish closer 
ties with other Asian governments, some of which 
have viewed the overseas Chinese as potential fifth 
columns for Communist subversion. 

Although it 1s extremely dificult to assess the 
effectiveness of Chinese Communist propaganda 
in Asia, it seems clear that Peiping has been fairly 
successful in propagating the image of a strong and 
progressive “new China” throughout many areas 
in Asia. In Malaya and Singapore, for example, 
Communist propaganda has apparently had a 
strong impact on Chinese students and youth. In 
Japan, the combination of propaganda and 
‘people’s diplomacy” emanating from Communist 
China appears to have had some success in in- 
fluencing Japanese public opinion particularly 
among such groups as students, university intellec- 
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tuals, labor union leaders, businessmen, and 
socialists. Although Peiping has won few con- 
verts to Communism, it has probably succeeded, 
to a considerable extent, in creating the impres- 
Sion in the minds of many Asians and overseas 
Chinese that the government of Communist China 
is a strong and dynamic force and a power to be 
reckoned with in Asian affairs. 


b. PROPAGANDA DIRECTED TO INDIVIDUAL ASIAN 
COUNTRIES 


(1) Japan — The primary objectives of the 
Chinese Communist propaganda effort in Japan 
are to: undermine the U.S. position; arouse op- 
position to U.S. bases in Japan and to Japanese 
rearmament; undermine domestic governments 
that support a close alignment with the West and 
that support other policies considered detrimental 
to China; and promote the orientation of Japan 
toward the Communist bloc. Chinese Communist 
propaganda has skillfully exploited the hopes and 
grievances held by vast numbers of Japanese. 
These include an overwhelming desire for peace 
and a concomitant alleviation of internationa} 
tensions; a desire that Japan assume a more “in- 
dependent” posture in international affairs, par- 
ticularly with regard to its close alignment with 
the United States; and a complementary desire, 
which cuts across a)) political lines, that Japan 
Gevelop closer political, economic, and cultural ties 
with the China mainland. Peiping’s propaganda 
also plays upon neutralist sentiment prevalent 
among certain dissident groups, primarily the So- 
cialist Party and intellectuals, which finds expres- 
sion in opposition to Japanese rearmament and a 
dislike of U.S. bases in Japan. 

In exploiting these aspirations of the Japanese 
people in order to promote its own aims, Peiping 
has, for the past few years, concentrated on the 
following related themes: 


Peace: With numerous variations this theme 
underlies most of the Chinese Communist output 
to Japan. The so-called “peaceful” policies of the 
Communist bloc are contrasted with charges that 
the United States pursues a “policy of strength’ 
based on military alliances which are designed for 
further “aggression” in Asia. U.S. policy is por- 
trayed as moving toward nuclear war, and in- 
Gigenous movements calling for the outlawing of 
nuclear devices are enthusiastically supported. 
Peiping radio, on occasion, has referred to US. 
atomic attacks on Japan during World War II 
as the ‘most outrageous massacre in human his- 
tory.” 

Normatjization of Relations: Since 1955, Peiping 
has made this a predominant theme in tts propa- 
ganda operations directed at Japan. Peiping has 
argued that it is essential for the two peoples to 
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live in peaceful cooperation, since history has 
shown that when they have failed to do so the 
result has been mutual suffering, At the same 
time, Peiping has continued to paint an altiuring 
picture of the large scale trade between the two 
countries that would result from normalization 
of relations. Although Peiping’s campaign to draw 
the Japanese government into closer relations with 
Communist China has been characterized pri- 
marily by cajolery and indirect pressure, open 
criticism and intimidation have also been em- 
ployed. A standard distinction has been drawn 
between the Japanese people, who desire peace and 
friendship with their Chinese neighbors, and the 
Japanese Government, which has often been rep- 
resented as stooge of the United States and a pawn 
of “resurgent militarist” and “reactionary” ele- 
ments. In its propaganda concerning normaliza- 
tion of relations with Japan, Peiping has from 
time to time raised the issue of Japan’s relations 
with the Government of the Republic of China on 
Taiwan as an obstacle to “normal” relations with 
Peiping. Pelping propaganda has sometimes 
glossed over this issue; at other times, it has 
stated that Japan must sever its relations with the 
GRC before “normalzation’” of relations is 
possible. 

Anti-Americanism: In addition fo the overall 
charge that the United States is pursuing an 
“aggressive” and “imperialistic” course In Asia, 
Chinese Communist propaganda has supported 
charges made by Japanese Communists and left- 
wing groups that the United States is exploiting 
Japan in its own interests and more specifically is 
converting Japan into ‘an atomic base.” Propa- 
ganda attacks are leveled against the United States 
for taking land away from cultivation and convert- 
ing it to military use, and lowering the moral 
standards of areas surrounding U.S. military 
establishments. The United States is also charged 
with responsibility for restricting Japan's trade 
with Communist China, for preventing the estab- 
lishment of normal relations with the mainiand, 
and for undermining the Japanese economy 
through the Gumping of surplus U.S. agricultural 
commodities and emphasizing the production of 
military goods. 


Asian Solidarity: A sustained effort has been 
made by Peiping to exploit the latent Japanese 
feeling that, as an Asian nation, Japan should seek 
its future within a framework of pan-Asian coop- 
eration and solidarity. Allusions to the long his- 
tory of cultural ties between China and Japan 
are combined with appeals to Japan to join hands 
with China “within the great family of Asian na- 
tions to work jointly for Asian peace and secu- 
rity” and warnings that Japan’s response to Chi- 
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ese and Soviet overtures demonstrate whether it 
is willing to coexist peacefully with other Asian 
nations. 


In addition to utilizing such traditional media 
as publications and radio, Peiping has placed great 
reliance on friendship associations and “people’s 
diplomacy” as a means of disseminating its propa- 
ganda to Japan, which has been a principal target 
for Peiping’s “invitation offensive.” By the end 
of 1955 some 800 Japanese had visited the main- 
land in response to invitations issued by Peiping. 
Included within this total were representatives of 
most of Japan's major labor unions, professions, 
and industries, many local government officials, 
former military leaders, and over half the mem- 
bers of the National Diet. Despite official Japa- 
nese attempts to reduce the number of its nationals 
repairing to the China mainiand, the program has 
continued to roll along in high gear, and an esti- 
mated 2,000 Japanese were reported to have visited 
the mainland in 1956. Although not al} of these 
Japanese visitors have been of leftist persuasion, 
most of them have returned to Japan flattered at 
the reception they received and impressed with 
what they saw. 

Peiping has also been active in dispatching vari- 
ous types of Chinese missions to Japan. In the 
fall of 1955 a trade fair was sent to Japan where 
exhibits were held for approximately one month 
each In Tokyo and Osaka. The maijn purpose of 
this fair, which was heavily attended, appears to 
have been to impress upon the Japanese public 
Communist China’s claim that it is now able to 
produce far more industrial and consumer goods 
than it ever has before. 

During December 1955, Kuo Mo-jo, head of the 
Chinese Academy of Science and chairman of the 
China Peace Committee, led a Chinese Communist 
scientific delegation on a tour of Japan. From a 
public relations point of view this was probably 
one of the most successful Chinese Communist 
propaganda efforts to date. Cleverly exploiting his 
previous experience in Japan and his many Japa- 
nese acquaintances, Kuo achieved a uniformly 
favorable blaze of publicity wherever he went. 
Quite aside from the propaganda activities assidu- 
ously carried out by Chinese Communist and leftist 
elements in Japan, all the major non-Communist 
public information media held him in the spot- 
light throughout his visit. 

In the summer of 1956 an 85-man classic Peiping 
opera troupe headed by the venerable actor Mei 
Lan-fan played 32 performances in 5 Japanese 
cities to a total audience of 70,000 persons. The 
tour received considerable attention and favorable 
comment throughout Japan and contributed ma- 
terially to the Communist objective of increasing 
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cultural contacts between the two countries as well} 
as increasing the popular attitude of goodwill to- 
ward Communist China. 


The propaganda efforts of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Japan have been aided by several indige- 
nous groups whose objectives are often paralle) 
with Chinese Communist policy aims. The desire 
for increased trade is exploited by a number of or- 
ganizations which are actively engaged in promot- 
ing the movement toward greater trade with 
mainianag China. Of these, af least three, the 
Japan World Trade Promotion Association, the 
Sino-Japanese Trade Society, and the People’s 
Council for Restoration of Diplomatic Relations 
with China, are Communist front organizations re- 
portedly receiving material assistance from the in- 
ternational Communist movement and from 
Peiping. These organizations, aside from trade 
promotion work, engage in research and publish- 
ing activities which are designed to influence pub- 
lic opinion favorably toward Communist China. 
The most active organization promoting the cause 
of Communist China in Japan is the Japan-China 
Friendship Association. Founded on October 1, 
1950, the Association at present has a reported 286 
branches scattered throughout Japan with a total 
claimed membership of 10,000 and has managed 
to induce notable non-Communists to join and 
assume high ranking posts. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that control of the association is in the hands 
of Japanese Communist Party members and Com- 
munist sympathizers and that the association de- 
pends heavily on Pelping for financial support. 
The association imports and distributes publica- 
tions and films from Communist China; translates 
works by Chinese writers and critics; publishes a 
semi-monthly, Japan and China, having an eSti- 
mated circuiation of 8,000 per issue; sponsors Chi- 
nese language classes and tecture meetings on Chi- 
nese affairs; and operates the Modern China 
Academy, which conducts research on and intro- 
duces China and Chinese culture to the Japanese 
people through the medium of severa! cultural 
centers located in major cities. Other important 
activities of the association include arranging cul- 
tural exchanges between the two countries and 
promoting such activities as the “Japan-China 
Friendship Month" (usually held annually from 
mid-September to mid-October) and “Restoration 
of Diplomatic Relations between Japan and China 
Month” (in 1957, scheduled for May). 

A wide selection of Chinese Communist publica- 
tions and translations of such works are readily 
obtainable throughout Japan at below cost prices. 
Japanese language editions of People’s China and 
China Pictorial are estimated to have a circulation 
of 20,000 and 8,000 respectively. 
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Central People’s Broadcasting Station programs 
beamed to Japan in the Japanese language as of 
December 31, 1956, totaled 15% hours per week, 
and represented the greatest concentration di- 
rected to any one country, with the exception of the 
somewhat special case of Taiwan, and a substan- 
tial increase over the time devoted to Japanese 
broadcasts in 1955. Broadcasts beamed to Japan 
have included interviews with Japanese business 
men, government officials, and trade union repre- 
sentatives who had recently visited the mainland 
of China. 

Because of the geographic proximity of China 
and Japan and the long cultural interchange which 
has taken place between the two countries, the 
Japanese have tong been highly sensitive to de- 
velopments on the China mainland. Chinese 
Communist propaganda has skillfully exploited 
Japanese fears of nuclear warfare and desires for 
peace, aS well as Japanese desires for expanded 
trade with the China mainland. As a result, 
Peiping’s propaganda has found an aftentive and 
receptive audience in Japan, particularly among 
intellectuals, students, Socialists, and other left- 
wing political groups. Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda titerature distributed in Japan has helped 
to convince many Japanese that the “new” China 
is a peaceful young nation preoccupied with eco- 
nomic development, rather than a militant Com- 
munist state seeking to promote the spread of 
world Communism. The propaganda emanating 
from Peiping has undoubtedly contributed to the 
increasing domestic pressures that have been 
brought to bear on the Japanese Government for 
closer economic and cultural relations with Com- 
munist China. 


(2) Taiwan — The island of Taiwan, now 
the seat of the Government of the Republic of 
China, has long been a major target for Chinese 
Communist propaganda. Ever since the National 
Government moved to Taiwan in 1949, Peiping has 
reiterated its determination to effect a “libera- 
tion’’ of Taiwan, and bring it under Communist 
rule. The “liberate” Taiwan theme has been a 
dominant theme in domestic propaganda and has 
been used to mobilize public opinion in support of 
various domestic programs such as increase-pro- 
Guction drives. 

One principal objective pursued by Peiping in 
ifs propaganda toward Taiwan has been that of 
eroding the morale and effectiveness of the Na- 
tional Government and armed forces. Peiping has 
also utthized the issue of Taiwan's status and dis- 
position in an effort to create friction between the 
United States and its allies, and to foment i}) will 
toward the United States armong non-Communist 
Asian states. 
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Peiping’s propaganda has repeatedly claimed 
that Taiwan is an integral part of Chinese territory, 
and that the issue of Taiwan's status is a domestic 
matter which should be settled between the Chi- 
nese Communist government and the authorities 
on Taiwan. The U.S. action in neutralizing Tai- 
wan in 1950 is described by Communist propaganda 
as “unwarranted interference in China’s domestic 
affairs.” Peiping has repeatedly charged that U.S. 
aid to the National Government constitutes “ag- 
pression,” and that the United States is seeking 
to “occupy” Taiwan and to maintain tensions in 
the Formosa strait. The question of U.S. “aggres- 
sion,’ according to Peiping, is an international 
issue, which can only be settled by the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from the Taiwan area. 


Peiping’s propaganda on the Taiwan issue has 
consistently called for the unification of Taiwan 
with the mainiand although its tone has varied 
from time to time. During early 1950 and during 
the period from 1953 to 1954, Peiping’s propaganda 
on the Taiwan issue was belligerent in tone and im- 
piled an imminent military invasion. Since 1955 
Peiping has been more moderate in its propaganda 
statements and has tended to emphasize the 
“peaceful” and gradual nature of Taiwan’s 
eventual “liberation.” 

Effective internal security measures have pre- 
vented the Chinese Communists from establishing 
an underground network for propaganda opera- 
tions on the island of Taiwan, and few Communist 
materials from the outside have been able to evade 
the strict controls in effect on the island. Virtu- 
ally the onty medium through which the Commu- 
nists have been able to disseminate propaganda in 
Taiwan has been radio broadcasting. As noted 
above, by April 1956 special programs beamed to 
Taiwan amounted to 13 hours and 50 minutes a 
day and utilized 8 shortwave transmitters located 
near Peiping and 8 mediumwave transmitters lo- 
cated in the Amoy-Foochow area. In addition to 
these specially beamed broadcasts, the island is 
well within the receiving range of domestic Com- 
munist broadcasts originating in areas adjacent 
to Taiwan. 

Peiping’s recent propaganda output to Taiwan 
has been designed to undermine the morale of Na- 
tionalist military leaders, government officials, and 
other influentia! groups in an effort to promote 
defections to the mainland. In general, Peiping’s 
propaganda has sought to convince the National. 
ists that their future prospects are bleak, and that 
they will enjoy a much brighter future under Com- 
munist rule, and to cast doubt on the reliability 
of the United States as an ally. 


Communist broadcasts to Taiwan have featured 
gtorified accounts of conditions on the mainland. 
The Communists have promised lenient treat- 
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ment toward personnel of the Government of the 
Republic of China (GRC) who defect to the main- 
land, including a means of livelihood. Peiping has 
attempted to play upon the feelings among GRC 
Officials of uncertainty regarding U.S. intentions 
oy charging that the United States is an unreliable 
ally which may abandon the GRC at any time and 
which is scheming to replace the present leader- 
ship by a “puppet” regime of “liberals” or ad- 
vocates of Taiwanese “independence.” In propa- 
ganda to Taiwan, Peiping has particularly empha- 
sized any seeming indications of a possible shift in 
U.S. policy toward China, such as Statements by 
prominent Americans advocating recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime. Although Pei- 
ping propaganda directed to other audiences has 
maintained considerable scepticism regarding the 
likelihooag of a relaxation of East-West tension, Pei- 
ping has repeatedly in the past few years implied 
to the Taiwan audience that developments such 
as the Summit Conference or the Geneva ambas- 
sadorial talks were about to lead to 4 significant 
detente. 

Outright defection appeals are addressed pri- 
marily to mainland Chinese serving in the gov- 
ernment or armed forces. Appeals are addressed 
both collectively to groups and categories of people 
such as “former colleagues and friends” or ‘‘cus- 
toms officers” and to specific individuals by former 
party and government colleagues now working for 
the Communists. 

Attempts by the Government of the Republic of 
China to interfere with the reception of mainiand 
programs are hampered by lack of powerful trans- 
mitters and jamming equipment, and such broad- 
casts can be heard on Taiwan without great diffi- 
culty. These broadcasts are probably listened to 
by a considerable number of mainianders who re- 
moved to Taiwan with the National Government. 
Such listening probably reflects a nostalgic curi- 
osity concerning news from the former homeland: 
it is not possible to determine the effect of the 
broadcasts on the listening audience. Thus far 
the Communists have had no success in obtaining 
significant defections from Taiwan. 


(3) Indonesia — Chinese Communist prop- 
aganda directed toward Indonesia has been de- 
signed primarily to persuade the Indonesians to 
maintain a policy of neutrality and to discourage 
them from a policy of close alignment with the 
United States and Western powers. 


Peiping’s propaganda exploits remnants of anti- 
cojonialist sentiment among the people and com- 
ments favorably on Indonesia’s policy of neutrality. 
The United States is singled out as the chief target 
for denunciatory attacks and is depicted as the 
prime mover in collusion with the Dutch of an 
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alleged imperialist plot to restore colonial rule in 
Indonesia. Alleged U.S, and Dutch Intrigues in 
Netherlands New Guinea and alleged U.S. support 
of the Dutch position there are cited as proof of 
this “imperialist” plot and are contrasted to Com- 
munist China’s unequivocal support of the “right- 
ful” claims of Indonesia to Netherlands New 
Guinea. 

Favorable portrayal of Indonesia as a “neutral- 
ist” state opposed to any alignment with the 
“imperialist’” camp led by the United States is 
accompanied by emphasis on the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment’s devotion to “peaceful coexistence” and 
“Asian solidarity” as evinced by its endorsement of 
the “five principles” of peaceful coexistence, in a 
joint communique issued in conjunction with Com- 
munist China in 1955, and the continuing attacks 
of the Indonesian Government on “colonialism.” 

Peiping’s propaganda elaborates on this concept 
of Asian solidarity by pointing up supposed simuar- 
ities in the Indonesian and Chinese people’s inde- 
pendence struggle, their former exploitation by 
“Imperialist powers,’ and their common aspira- 
tions for “peace,’ economic progress, and better 
mutual relations. 

Peiping often expresses ifs attitude toward 
domestic developments in Indonesia in slanted 
news despatches circulated on the Chinese main- 
land. Since 1953 President Sukarno and the Na- 
tionalist Party (PNI) have been commended for 
their leaning toward a lefiwing government and 
preparedness to collaborate with Communist front 
organizations. Correspondingly Peiping has ma- 
ligned anti-Communist forces in Indonesia, such as 
the Masjumi and Socialist Party (PSI), usually 
picturing them as servants of Dutch and American 
‘imperialist? interests. Occasionally the Chinese 
Communist press has spoken of “reactionary mili- 
tary elements” in Indonesia, thus revealing basic 
Suspicion of the political role often played by the 
Indonesian Army. The Chinese Communists, in 
propaganda for direct Indonesian consumption, 
have encouraged Indonesia to maintain solidarity 
with the Asian-African countries and to give the 
Asian-African grouping an anti-Western twist. 

Obviously pleased with the present course of 
Indonesian policy, Peiping has exploited Indo- 
nesian developments in propaganda operations to 
non-Indonesian foreign audiences. Great public- 
ity, for example, was given to President Sukarno’s 
tour of mainland China in the fall of 1956 and to 
his favorable comments regarding Chinese-Indo- 
nesian Solidarity, China’s internal economic 
growth, and the Communists’ “rightful” claim to 
Taiwan. This latter question has been linked by 
Peiping to the Indonesian claim to Netherlands 
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New Guinea, Peiping has repeatedly proclaimed 
that it 


. regards the demand of Indonesia to recover 
its own territory of West Irian (Netherlands New 
Guinea) a just struggle in defense of sovereignty 
and territoria) integrity, identicat with the de- 
mand of the People's Republic of China to Lliber- 
ate its own territory of Taiwan. 


The Communist message to Indonesia is jointly 
propagated by all the traditional media. Exten- 
Sive visits of Indonesian delegations to Communist 
China were particularly emphasized in 1956 and 
were highlighted by the visit of President Sukarno. 
The list of Indonesian delegates to Communist 
China includes groups of journalists, teachers, 
religious, labor and parliamentary leaders, and 
students. Estimates indicate that approximately 
1,000 persons, the vast majority of whom have been 
invited, go to China annually from Indonesia. 
Comments regarding Communist China made by 
returning visitors have been predominantly favor- 
able to the Communist regime. 

A special effort has been made to convince In- 
Gonesian Muslims composing visiting delegations 
that freedom of worship exists in mainland China, 
and the mosques and other Muslim religious insti- 
tutions are respected and even given state support. 
The Chinese Communists have also muted their 
antireligious propaganda output to Southeast Asia. 
Elaborately illustrated books have been put on sale 
af discount prices giving an impression of idyllic 
conditions among the Muslim minorities in west 
China and broadcasting the existence of mosques 
in various Chinese cities. 


Chinese Communist delegations have also 
been active in Indonesia. Premier Chou En-lai 
remained in Indonesia for three days following 
the Bandung Conference in April 1955, and 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, one of the 13 vice chairmen 
of the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress and widow of the Chinese national hero, 
Sun Yat-sen, visited Indonesia for eight days in 
August 1956, in conjunction with the local celebra- 
tion of Indonesian Nationa] Independence Day. 
At various functions both visitors delivered 
addresses containing variations on the themes of 
peace, Asian-African cooperation, and Indonesian- 
Chinese friendship. In an effort to play up to the 
predominantly Muslim population of Indonesia, a 
Muslim-led Chinese Communist goodwill visit 
arrived in August 1956 for a one-month visit. This 
mission was closely followed by a 46-man Chinese 
acrobatic group. 

Front groups have assumed an tmportant role 
in Chinese Communist propaganda activities 
directed at Indonesia. An Indonesia-China Friend- 
Ship Association was formed in Djakarta on Jan- 
uary 15, 1956, and branches have subsequently 
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been established in the major cities of the country. 
The aims of the association are to promote mutual 
understanding and friendship between the Indo- 
nesian and Chinese people through cultural and 
scientific exchanges. It is believed that the asso- 
clation receives financial support from the local 
Chinese Embassy. Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda also finds an outlet in such indigenous or- 
ganizations as the Indonesian Communist Party 
and the Communist-front Indonesian Labor Feder- 
ation (SOBSIT). 

Chinese Communist films are commercially dis- 
tributed throughout Indonesia and enjoy great 
popularity, primarily among the local Chinese pop- 
ulation. The Circus, a filmed collection of tradi- 
tional Chinese acrobatic shows, was shown in 
Djakarta in early January 1957 where it was seen 
by an estimated 54,000 viewers. A special color 
film, almost two hours long, was produced jointly 
by the State Film Enterprises of China and the In- 
donesian National Film Company on President 
Sukarno’s state visit fo China. The film was pro- 
duced especially for Indonesian consumption at a 
cost in excess of US$500,080 and, according to U.S. 
Officials who have seen previews, it is probably a 
very effective propaganda film. 

Indonesian translations of Chinese Communist 
publications are readily available, and both Indo- 
nesian and English editions of People’s China and 
China Reconstructs (English is the second official 
language of Indonesia) are to be found. Probably 
the major and without doubt the most costly effort 
in the extensive Chinese Communist publication 
effort, is a handsomely bound, beautifully printed 
two volume reproduction of President Sukarno’s 
art collection entitled Paintings From the Collec- 
tion of Dr. Sukarno. The first edition of 6,000 
copies was published in 1956 by People’s Fine Art 
Publishing House of the People’s Republic of China. 
First copies were presented to President Sukarno. 

As of December 31, 1956, the Central People’s 
Broadcasting Station was beaming 12 hours and 
15 minutes of Indonesian language broadcasts 
weekly to the republic. The corresponding figure 
for 1955 was 7 hours. Almost without exception, 
Chinese Communist appeats have been cast in terms 
that reflect Indonesian attitudes and opinions. Fa- 
vorable comment concerning Communist China has 
been increasingly found in Indonesian newspaper 
editorials and official statements. There can be 
little doubt that Chinese Communist propaganda, 
particularly the heavy emphasis placed upon cul- 
fural contacts and state-to-state relations is play- 
ing a significant role in increasing Indonesian 
eoodwill toward Communist China. Indonesian 
interest in Communist China, however, has not 
been uncritical and would be adversely affected by 
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any change by Peiping from its current “peaceful” 
pose to more violent tactics. 


(4) Burma—As one of the newly inde- 
pendent Asian neutral states, Burma has been an 
important propaganda target for Communist 
China. Pelping propaganda has tried to exploit 
the fact that Burma was among the first countries 
to subscribe to the “five principles” and was among 
the countries instrumenta) in calling the Bandung 
Conference. The joint communique issued by U Nu 
and Chou En-)ai, setting forth the “five principles,” 
has been repeatedly publicized by Peiping in an ef- 
fort to win Burmese goodwill. Chinese Communist 
propaganda directed to Burma has tried to create 
an image of a long history of amicable political 
and cultural relations between the two countries 
(an image which has little basis in reality), and 
has Stressed the fact that China and Burma have 
had similar experiences of ‘foreign colonialist ag- 
gression and oppression.” Additionally Peiping’s 
propaganda exploits the problem of former Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces that have deen active in 
the Sino-Burmese, Sino-Lao, and Sino-Thai border 
regions. The Burmese were generally convinced 
that the United States at one time had an im- 
portant hand in supplying and encouraging the 
Nationalist remnant forces, an impression that 
Peiping attempts to strengthen and perpetuate 
despite subsequent U.S. efforts to help Burma reach 
a settlement of the problem with Nationalist au- 
thorities on Taiwan, 


Chinese Communist propaganda activities in 
Burma have made use of the conventional media 
including publications, films, radio broadcasts, and 
“people's diplomacy.’ Imports of Chinese Com- 
munist films are increasing. Attractive and low- 
priced Chinese Communist books and periodicals 
are widely available in Chinese, Burmese, and Eng- 
lish. As of December 31, 1956, the Peiping radio 
broadcast seven hours a week of Burmese language 
programs; in addition many provincial broadcasts 
are probably receivable in much of Burma, includ- 
ing some bvroadcasts intended for minorities in 
Yunnan but probably having considerable appeal 
for related minorities in Burma. 


Official and unofficial missions have played an 
important part in the Chinese Communist propa- 
panda program, inciuding particularly the ex- 
changes of visits between Chinese Communist 
premier Chou En-lai and Burmese premier U Nu. 
While some of these visits were marred as propa- 
panda occasions by failure to resolve the Sino- 
Burmese border problem, the total propaganda im- 
pact of the exchange of official and unofficial visits 
has been one of neighborliness and peaceful in- 
tent. During 1956 at least six Burmese missions 
were received in Peiping, while a similar number of 
Chinese Communist delegations visited Rangoon. 
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On several occasions Peiping has despatched Chi- 
nese Communist Buddhist detegations to Burma 
in an effort to foster goodwill and to counter the 
view that the Chinese Communist regime is dedi- 
cated to the destruction of religion. 


A plethora of front organizations exists in Burma 
and serves as additional channels for the dissemi- 
nation of Chinese Communist propaganda. These 
include the Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, 
the lega} political arm of the Communist movement 
in Burma, and Burma-China Friendship Associa- 
tion, and others. The Burma-China Friendship 
Association has sponsored an annual Burma- 
China Friendship week and exhibitions featuring 
Chinese cultural and economic achievements. 

Burma appears to be a particularly fruitful area 
for Communist propaganda emphasizing such 
themes as “neutralism”’ and “peaceful coexistence.” 
Burmese officials have often tended to play into 
Communist hands by echoing Chinese Communist 
propaganda themes. However, the effectiveness 
of Communist propaganda in the area is limited 
by several factors which have reinforced tradi- 
tional Burmese fears of its powerful Chinese neigh- 
bor. Repeated Chinese Communist incursions 
along the disputed sectors of the Sino-Burmese bor- 
der and Communist propaganda and subversive 
activities among minority tribes in border areas 
have been continuing sources of friction, and have 
counteracted, to some extent, the Chinese Com- 
munist effort to appear as a peaceful and friendly 
neighbor. Another factor tending to counteract 
the appeals of Chinese Communist propaganda 
themes is the continuing problem of Communist 
insurgents, who have received little if any ma- 
terial and propaganda support from Peiping but 
whose presence tends to alert some Burmese re- 
garding the dangers of Communist subversion. 
Finaliy, Burmese authorities have become aware 
of particularly flagrant instances of Chinese Com- 
munist interference in domestic Burmese politics 
including recent election campaigns. This aware- 
ness has tended to nullify, in the minds of certain 
officials, some of Peiping’s propaganda concerning 
“noninterference.” 


(5) Cambodia — Chinese Communist prop- 
aganda activities in Cambodia seek to: obtain an 
exchange of diplomatic, economic, and cultura! 
missions with Cambodia; exploit Cambodian neu- 
trality in order to create an atmosphere favorable 
to Communist penetration; convince the Cambo- 
dian government of the peaceful character of the 
Chinese Communist regime; and eliminate U.S. in- 
fluence and prestige in the kingdom. 

Communist China’s propaganda output directed 
toward Cambodia has extravagantly praised Cam- 
bodia’s neutral foreign policy, its support of the 
“five principles’ and in particular, Prince Sina- 
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nouk, Cambodia’s de facto ruler, as the leading ex- 
ponent of these policies. 

Chinese Communist propaganda activities di- 
rected at Cambodia increased markedly in 1956. 
A great deal of attention has been given to cul- 
tivating Prince Sihanouk, whose visit to Peiping 
in February 1956 was marked by red carpet 
honors usually reserved for the heads of major 
States. Shortly after this visit, Communist 
China concluded an economic assistance agree- 
ment with Cambodia pledging the equivalent of 
US$22,800,000 in economic aid over a two-year 
period. Initial deliveries of goods to Cambodia 
under this aid program began in April 1957. In 
addition to opening the way for further Chinese 
Communist penetration, an obvious intent of these 
aid offers has been to reap beneficial publicity in 
Cambodia and provide the Communists with ma- 
terial to exploit in propaganda operations directed 
to other countries. 


Chou En-lai, in November 1956, returned Si- 
hanouk’s earlier visit to Peiping and during his 
stay in Cambodia produced the usually favorable 
impression on the leaders of his host country. 
At about this time the Central People’s Broadcast- 
ing Station inaugurated Cambodian language 
broadcasts totaling seven hours a week. 


Other Chinese Communist propaganda develop- 
ments in Cambodia during the year included an 
extraordinary increase in the number of Peiping- 
produced Chinese language publications and the 
appearance of a French tanguage publication series 
for children covering topics ranging from tradi- 
tional Chinese tales with appropriate Communist 
comments to stories on the Korean hostilities. 
Chinese Communist economic and cultural mis- 
sions, insignificant in number in 1955, assumed 
increasing Importance while Chinese Communist 
films began appearing regularly. 

As of March 1957, economic aid agreements and 
missions, the exchange of delegations, the Chi- 
nese community, and radio constituted the chief 
vehicles for the Communist propaganda effort in 
Cambodia. Chinese Communist films, books, and 
Communist-controlled newspapers occupied a sec- 
ondary position, while front organizations ran a 
poor third. Chinese Communist ibraries, cultural 
centers, fairs, and exhibits had not as yet appeared 
in Cambodia. 

Peiping’s propaganda program seems to have re- 
Sulted in an increasingly favorable Cambodian re- 
sponse to Chinese Communist proposals for the 
establishment of diplomatic, cultural, and eco- 
nomic relations. Vhere appears, however, to be 
a growing awareness and anxiety on the part of 
Cambodian officials concerning increased Chinese 
Communist political activity in Cambodia, espe- 
clally amony the Chinese community, and a corre- 
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sponding concern lest Cambodia appear to others to 
be abandoning her neutrality policy by moving to- 
ward Communist China. Moreover, Cambodian of- 
fictals have shown some dissatisfaction with the 
results to date of Chinese Communist programs of 
economic aid. 


(6) Laos — Before 1956, Chinese Commu- 
nist propaganda supported the claims of the Com- 
munist-led Pathet Lao movement against the Royal 
Government of Premier Katay. However, with the 
assumption of the premiership by Souvanna 
Phouma in the spring of 1956, the Chinese Com- 
munists took the lead in a more tolerant propa- 
ganda line toward the Lao Government, stressing 
an alleged “neutralist” trend in Lao politics and 
emphasizing the need for a negotiated agreement 
whereby the Pathet Lao elements could assume a 
“legitimate” place in Lao political life. Commu- 
nist propaganda and particularly Chinese Commu- 
nist propaganda consequently now treats Laos 
very much like the Asian “neutral” states of India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. [In particular, Chinese 
Communist propaganda praises any indications 
thaf an agreement may be reached between the 
Royal Government and the Pathet Lao, such as the 
not yet implemented December 1956 communique 
which set forth certain principles for a coalition 
povernment. The December 1956 communique 
was promptly broadcast to the Laotian audience 
and was hailed by Peiping as a new gain for 
“peace” and ‘national unity.” 

The high point of Chinese Communist “peace” 
propaganda toward Laos was reached with Sou- 
vanna Phouma’s visit in August 1956 to Commu- 
nist China. The reception accorded the Lao pre- 
mier was not as effusive and elaborate as that 
accorded Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia, possibly 
because of Some remnant hesitancy on Peiping’s 
part to undermine the Pathet Lao by excessive 
praise of Souvanna. However, the visit led to the 
customary joint communique, affirming the two 
countries’ desire to abide by the “five principles” in 
their mutual relations. During Sauvanna’s visit 
to Communist China the Chinese Communists 
made a tentative offer of economic aid to Laos, 
which was apparently not further discussed at that 
time. Visits by Buddhist delegations from Laos 
to China have also been featured in Communist 
propaganda, 

In December 1956 the Central People’s Broad- 
casting Station inaugurated broadcasts to Laos 
totaling seven hours a week. Peiping’s broadcasts 
follow the customary line of contrasting Commu- 
nist “peaceful” intentions with the “warmonger- 
ing” of U.S. “imperialism,” making a particular 
point of charges that the United States is seek- 
ing to replace France as the overlord of Laos and 
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that its aid program is nothing but an instrument 
of “imperialism.” 

It is difficult to gauge the effectiveness of Chi- 
nese Communist, as distinct from North Vietnam- 
ese and Pathet Lao, propaganda in Laos. Pelping 
has probably succeeded in contributing somewhat 
to Lao desires for neutrality and may have suc- 
ceeded in convincing many Lao citizens of its 
“neaceful” intentions, although the effectiveness 
of its ‘peace’ propaganda is probably limited by 
the awareness among Lao officials, such as ex- 
premier Katay and important elements In the 
army, of Peiping’s ties to North Vietnam and of 
the latter’s active involvement in support of Pathet 
Lao activities. 

(7) Thailand — Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda in Thailand supports a policy seeking to: 
detach Thailand from SEATO, strain or prefer- 
ably rupture United States-Thailand relations, and 
establish trade relations with Thailand as a prel- 
ude to developing formal diplomatic relations. 

The Thais are informed that Communist China, 
as co-author of the “five principles,” is anxious to 
expand “the area of peace” and prosperity in Asia 
to include Thailand. The United States, on the 
other hand, is depicted as the successor to the 
United Kingdom and France as a colonial power, 
According to Peiping, the United States has forced 
Thailand to join SEATO, in order to exploit and 
Subjugate it; so-called U.S. “economic” aid is de- 
signed to destroy Thailand’s economy and make 
the country fully dependent on the United States. 
The Peiping regime is depicted as ready to assist 
the Thais in throwing off this economic and mili- 
tary yoke, and in joining the Asian community 
of “peace-loving” nations. Extremely favorabie 
trade opportunities in the mainland market are 
Gescribed as awaiting Thailand if it adopts an 
independent policy and drops U.S.-dictated trade 
restrictions. The “bandwagon’’ approach is evi- 
dent in Peiping’s assertion that Thailand cannot 
for long ignore a neighbor whose growing power 
and prestige are being recognized to an ever in- 
creasing extent throughout the world. 


Pelping relies heavily on radio broadcasts, con- 
Sumer goods, propaganda literature, and a select 
but growing number of films to carry its propa- 
ganda message to Thailand. “People’s diplomacy” 
front organizations have not been extensively uti- 
lized because of the unfavorable climate for such 
activities created by the Thai Government’s pro- 
Western policies. 

In January 1957, the Central People’s Broadcast- 
ing Station increased its Thai-language weekly 
broadcasting schedule from 7 hours to 10% hours. 
During 1956, the Thai Government reijaxed its 
previous ban on Chinese Communist films, and 
high quality Chinese Communist films, usually fea- 
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turing traditional Chinese tales, have been shown in 
Thailand’s major cities. An influx in recent years 
of Chinese Communist manufactured consumer 
goods is, in part, designed to create the impression 
that China is entering the promised era of pros- 
perity as attested to by the fact of China’s ability 
to export such a wide variety of goods—many of 
which had never before been produced by China. 


Chinese Communist propaganda themes have 
undoubtedly served to reinforce certain views held 
by important segments of the Thai population. 
Chinese Communist appeals for the resumption 
of normal trade relations fall on the receptive ears 
of commercial interests and particularly local Chi- 
nese businessmen who are bringing pressure to bear 
on the government’s present policy of restricting 
trade, It is also probable that Peiping’s current 
“peaceful” pose has contributed to the recent pres- 
ence of an ill-defined but nevertheless existent de- 
Sire on the part of some Thai for a reappraisal of 
their current policy of close alignment with the 
United States. Awareness of this sentiment is re- 
flected in Thailand’s increasing priority in current 
Chinese Communist propaganda operations, and by 
the content of such propaganda which was, dur- 
ing 1956, unusually friendly toward Thatiand, and 
ardently solicitous of its welfare. This present 
attitude is in marked contrast to former vitupera- 
tive attacks on Thatiand as a tool of the “im- 
perialists,” lacking any real independence. 


(8) Philippines — Chinese Communist prop- 
aganda operations directed toward the Philippines 
have not had a discernible impact on the govern- 
ment or the people. Philippine internal security 
measures have severely limited the dissemination 
of propaganda materials within the country. De- 
spite Peiping’s faiture to date to reach a significant 
propaganda audience in the Philippines there has 
been some recent increase in the Chinese Commu- 
nist propaganda effort directed at the Philippines. 
At Bandung, Chou En-lai attempted to create a 
favorable impression among the Philippine delega- 
tion, and subsequently Peiping’s propaganda has 
on occasion included the Philippines in its ‘‘peace’’ 
overtures, in common with the other Asian SEATO 
members. 

Peiping has been active in utilizing Philippine 
developments in propaganda directed toward other 
countries. Such propaganda has dwelt almost ex- 
clusively on the relationship of the Philippines to 
the United States. In attacking the United States, 
Chinese Communist propaganda has sought to 
attribute specific economic grievances in the Philip- 
pines to the alleged “dependence” of the Philippines 
upon the United States. U.S. bases in the Philip- 
pines have provided Peiping with a specific target 
for propaganda attacks, and any adverse Filipino 
comment on the base situation has been selected 
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with great alacrity by the regime for its interna- 
tiona) broadcasts. 


(9) Malaya and Singanore— The Chinese 
Communist propaganda message is addressed pri- 
marily to the large overseas Chinese community in 
Malaya and Singapore and concerns itself with 
themes and methods discussed below in the section 
on overseas Chinese. Additionally, attacks against 
“British imperialists’ are calculated to gain 
support from Malay as well as Chinese audiences. 
The United States has also been a major target, 
and SEATO has been repeatedly attacked as con- 
stituting U.S. interference in Asian affairs co1- 
tributing to the maintenance of tension in the 
area. 

The Chinese Communists rely on overt publica- 
tions, radio broadcasts, films, front organizations, 
and informal “people's diplomacy” to carry their 
message. Chinese Communist publications in 
large mumbers circulate among indigenous Com- 
munist groups, particularly student and labor 
organizations. Within the past few months, 
several high quality Chinese Communist films 
have managed for the first time fo slip by 
local censors on the grounds that they con- 
tained no political propaganda. There can be 
littie doubt, however, that these prestige films are 
intended to demonstrate the vitality of the regime 
and its alleged devotion to the peaceful aspects of 
life, such as folk music, folk art, folk dancing, and 
sports. An undetermined portion of the Central 
People’s Broadcasting Station's 19% hours of 
weekly English language broadcasts to the Far 
East is beamed to the Malaya-Singapore area. 
These radio broadcasts often carry items extracted 
from the local press which can be used to demon- 
Strate the “colonial” nature of the government of 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya. 

Peiping’s propaganda has met with great suc- 
cess among the overseas Chinese particularly 
among student and youth groups. Little informa- 
tion is available regarding the effect of Chinese 
Communist propaganda on the Malays. It is 
likely, however, that as a result of the long-stand- 
ing racial tensions which characterize Malay-over- 
seas Chinese relations, Peiping’s propaganda has 
accomplished little in overcoming traditional 
Malay suspicions. 


(10) India — Peiping devotes a great deal of 
attention to cultivating India in an effort fo obtain 
Indian support for its international policies. The 
regime is fully aware that such support as may be 
forthcoming from this major non-Communist 
Asian state results in increased prestige and pro- 
vides an aura of respectability for its policies 
throughout Asia. Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda also seeks to weaken India’s ties with the 
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West and to promote closer relations between India 
and the Simo-Soviet bloc. Themes directed to 
India differ little from those addressed to other 
Asian neutralists. Flattery is apparent in repeated 
references to India as one of the world’s big powers, 
as making an important contribution to the peace 
of Asia and the world, and as a country from which 
China has much tolearn. Rarely is the opportunity 
missed to endorse India’s stand on international 
affairs, and lavish praise is bestowed on India as 
one of the original promoters of the “five princi- 
ples” in international relations. An oft-used cliché, 
which apparently serves to provide a degree of self- 
assurance for China as well, states that nearly 
one-half of the whole of mankind lives on the soil 
of these two countries and goes on to note that 
these two “peace loving’’ people are a mighty force 
in safeguarding peace in Asia and the world. Sino- 
Indian friendship and the related theme of Asian 
solidarity are stressed in repeated pronouncements 
which invariably mention the “unbreakable friend- 
ship between these two countries which has lasted 
two thousand years and stood various tests” and 
go to relate how “both our countries have 
suffered greatly from the scourge of colonialism 
and are now engaged in building up our respective 
countries in order to shake off the backwardness 
caused by prolonged colonia] plunder and oppres- 
sion,” 

India’s support for Chinese Communist claims 
relating to Taiwan and a seat in the United Nations 
are pratefully acknowledged and are also duly 
noted in Peiping’s output directed to other coun- 
tries. In return the Chinese Communists have 
repeatedly informed India that “the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people fully support India’s legiti- 
mate demand to recover Goa, an inalienable part 
of India’s territory.”’ Efforts to promote the for- 
tunes of the Indian Communist movement are con- 
fined to the implications contained in accounts of 
how rapidly China is developing her economy and 
how happy the people are under the Communist 
system. 


Peiping has employed extensively the techniques 
of “people's diplomacy” in dealing with India. 
Indian groups of every Kind have been invited to 
China and, in return, Chinese cultural missions 
and exhibits have toured India. 


Front organizations provide the Chinese Com- 
munists with additional channels for propaganda 
dissemination, An Indian-Chinese Friendship As- 
sociation has been in existence for a number of 
years and has been reported to receive financial 
assistance from the local Chinese Embassy. The 
association has sponsored an annual India-China 
Friendship Week, published materials on Commu- 
nist China, and acted as a distributing center for 
publications from the China mainland. Chinese 
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Communist publications are readily available in 
the major cities of India and are widely advertised 
in local newspapers. In addition to receiving in- 
ternal distribution through the Chinese Commu- 
nist Embassy, front organizations, and bookstores, 
some Chinesé Communist material has been maited 
by Peiping directly to individuals and organiza- 
tions in India. India is apparently a significant 
target for the Central People’s Broadcasting Sta- 
tion’s extensive English language output beamed 
to the Asian area. A few Chinese Communist 
films have been shown at film festivals, usually 
organized by various front organizations on a 
nationwide basis. Indian film festivals in China 
have been given considerable publicity by both 
Peiping and India. 

The total effectiveness of Chinese Communist 
propaganda in India is not easily measured. Peéi- 
ping’s pronouncements on “peaceful coexistence” 
and anti-colonialism have found a fairly receptive 
audience among many Indian intellectuals. More 
over, many Indian visitors to Communist China 
have apparently been impressed by Pelping’s 
accomplishments in economic development. How- 
ever, not a few Indian journalists have been critical 
of the totalitarian measures used by the Cornmu- 
nists and the lack of political and intellectual! 
freedom on the China mainiand. Moreover, 
responsible Indian officials have tended to stress 
that India must try to achieve economic progress 
through democratic means and not through the 
measures used by Peiping. In addition, Chinese 
Communist activities in Nepal and Tibet and the 
uncritical support given by Peiping to Soviet policy 
in Hungary have probably lessened the effective- 
ness of Communist propaganda in India, 


(ll) Pakistan — Although Pakistan was one 
of the first non-Communist countries to recognize 
the Chinese Communists, the latter, until 1955, 
were apparently content tolet the Soviet Union and 
local pro-Communist and front organizations in 
Pakistan bear the principal burden of Communist 
propaganda operations in that country. By 1955, 
however, the Chinese had embarked on a consider- 
able extension of their propaganda operations to 
Pakistan. This coincided with Communist China's 
effort to appear at the Bandung Conference (April 
1955) in the guise of a “reasonable and responsible 
world Power.” This expanded propaganda effort 
also followed by only one year the outlawing of 
the Communist Party in Pakistan, and the conse- 
quent loss of an overt propaganda channel. 


One of the main themes of Chinese Communist 
propaganda in Pakistan has been opposition to 
Pakistani participation in SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact as well as Pakistani acceptance of United 
States aid. Asan outgrowth of the Bandung Con- 
ference, the Chinese have also emphasized the need 
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for “Afro-Asian unity” and the mutual interests of 
China’s and Pakistan’s large Muslim populations. 
Other recurrent themes have been the necessity for 
increased friendship and ties, as well as cultural 
exchanges, between the two countries. The Chi- 
nese have pointed to the supposed long and histor- 
ical ties of friendship between China and Pakistan. 


The Chinese have employed a wide variety of 
vehicles for the dissemination of their propaganda 
in Pakistan. The official New China News Agency 
has an office in Karachi, and has been reportedly 
distributing large quantities of material in East 
Pakistan from its Calcutta office. Available in- 
formation indicates that considerably more mnate- 
rial has deen placed in East than in West Pakistan. 
The summer of 1956 saw the beginning of a cam- 
paign by NCNA to increase its activities in both 
parts of fhe country. Itis reported that NCNA has 
a working arrangement with the Associated Press 
of Pakistan for the exchange of news stories. The 
Chinese also seem to be making a genuine effort 
to collect Pakistan news for transmission to China. 


Tne familiar Chinese Communist technique of 
exchanging delegations, official and unofficial, has 
been used exfensively in Pakistan. Chou En-lai 
visited Pakistan at the end of December 1956, re- 
turning the visit made by Pakistani Prime Minister 
Sunrawardy to Peiping in October 1956. Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen visited Pakistan in January 1956, and 
an official] Chinese Communist delegation attended 
the inauguration of the Pakistani republic in 
March. Unofficial Pakistani delegations to China 
in 1956 included a women’s delegation, a labor 
delegation, an Islamic delegation, a delegation of 
journalists, and a cultural delegation. Among the 
recent Chinese delegations to Pakistan were scien- 
tists in January 1955, Chinese Muslims in Septem- 
ber 1955, a women’s delegation in November 1955, 
and a delegation of doctors in March 1956. In No- 
vember 1956, the Pakistan-China Friendship As- 
sociation was organized in Dacca; this followed 
by five months the formation of a China-Pakistan 
Friendship Association in Peiping. 


The Chinese Communists have participated in 
or sponsored fairs, exhibits, and expositions in 
Pakistan. In September-October 1955 the Chinese 
participated in the Pakistan International Indus- 
tries Fair, as did the Soviet Union. The Chinese 
and Soviet pavilions were the largest in the fair, 
and, next to the United States, had the second and 
third largest attendance respectively. In March- 
April 1955, the Pakistan Art Council sponsored an 
exhibition of Chinese art at Lahore; a similar ex- 
hibition was sponsored by the same organization 
in Karachi, lasting from: August 1955 to January 
1956. In December 1955, the Arts Counci! of Paki- 
stan further sponsored an exhibition of Chinese 
arts and crafts in Lahore. 
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Great quantities of Chinese periodicals and 
books were imported into Pakistan in 1955, and 
either given as gifts to libraries, schools, and insti- 
tutions, or sold at very low prices in local book- 
stores. In 1955 a decrease was noted in the num- 
ber of such books and periodicals brought into 
Pakistan, but this has been compensated for in 
part by the increased activity of NCNA and other 
cultural services of the Chinese Embassy in 
Karachi, By 1956 it was also reported that Chi- 
nese propaganda books were being imported in 
much greater number than Soviet books. 


(12) Chinese Communist propaganda ac- 
tivities in Hong Kong and Macao — Hong Kong is 
important in Chinese Communist propaganda 
operations chiefly as a distribution center for 
Southeast Asia. Many of the books, magazines, 
and films used in Communist propaganda efforts 
directed at overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia are 
printed in China and distributed through Hong 
Kong. There is, however, considerable production 
of books, films, and motion pictures of a pro-Com- 
munist flavor in Hong Kong itself. Much of this 
is subsidized by the CCP or its focal front organ- 
izations. The propaganda content of these is not 
sO obvious as that of products from the mainiand, 
and this benefits the cause of Communist propa- 
ganda in two ways. First, such material is often 
allowed circulation in Southeast Asia when more 
obvious propaganda from the mainiand would be 
prohibited by the respective local governments. 
Second, less obvious and less doctrinaire propa- 
ganda reaches a larger audience. Hong Kong en- 
joys a unique position among overseas Chinese 
(particularly those in Southeast Asia) as the “capi- 
tal” of the Chinese entertainment worid. Conse- 
quently pro-Communist products such as Hong 
Kong-produced films utilize this prestige. 


Communist propaganda directed toward Hong 
Kong and Macao is aimed entirely at Chinese who 
constitute in both colonies about 99% of the popu- 
lation. Communist restrictions on the export of 
newspapers and magazines have somewhat limited 
the quantity of these circulating in Hong Kong 
and Macao. Copies of ‘national’ newspapers and 
periodicais (those approved for export) are almost 
invariably found on the premises of pro-Commu- 
nist labor unions and trade associations, schools, 
and commercial enterprises. In addition to these, 
there are three well-established pro-Communist 
daily newspapers in Hong Kong and one in Macao 
as well as several weekly papers. In the past sev- 
eral years, the Communists have been rather suc- 
cessful in persuading formerly anti-Communist or 
neutral papers to omit anti-Communist news or 
orint pro-Communist news. This has been 
achieved in some cases by infiltration of the paper’s 
staff, and in other cases by subsidies in the form 
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of ‘‘loans”’ or cash payments for carrying particu- 
lar articles. 


Three of the largest Chinese bookstores in Hong 
Kong are Communist-operated and sell large num- 
bers of books and periodicals from the mainiand at 
very low prices. During the period January-April 
1957, the total value of books shipped into Hong 
Kong from the mainland was estimated at about 
HK$923,300 (US$153,900) exclusive of parcel post 
shipments to smalier bookstores. The pro-Com- 
munist Macao Chinese General Chamber of Com- 
merce maintains a reading room which is liberally 
stocked with pro-Communist materials. 


Films are censored in both Hong Kong and 
Macao, and those regarded as likely to cause un- 
rest or disturbances are prohibited. This censor- 
ship eliminates many of the films produced in Com- 
munist China, but at least seven fuli length 
Communist-produced films were shown in Hong 
Kong in 1956 and probably even more in Macao. 
In both colonies there are theatres which show 
pro-Communist films produced in Hong Kong or 
on the mainiand. 

In 1956 Hong Kong was the fourth largest pro- 
ducer of films in the world, and the Communists 
coniributed their share. There are at least two 
large and two small pro-Communist studios in 
Hong Kong producing films in Mandarin and four 
which produce films in Cantonese. 

Programs of the Canton radio station can be 
received in Hong Kong and Macao. Quite a few 
listeners tune in this station during some hours 
of the afternoon when Radio Hong Kong is off 
the air. 

Since the Chinese Communist Party does not 
operate overtly either in Hong Kong or Macao, 
propaganda activities are conducted almosf en- 
tirely through front organizations. In Hong 
Kong, one of the most prominent of these is the 
pro-Communist Federation of Trade Unions and 
its affiliates. There are also a number of commer- 
cial organizations (the entire membership of which 
is not necessarily pro-Communist) that have acted 
as purveyors of Communist propaganda largely be- 
cause of their desire to trade with Communist 
China. In Macao the most prominent organiza- 
tion is the Macao General Chamber of Commerce; 
as in Hong Kong, there are also pro-Communist 
labor unions. Delegations from these organiza- 
tions have visited Communist China; some were 
received with fanfare in Canton and Peiping and 
all have reported their experiences with en- 
thusiasm. 


The Communists have also penetrated private 
schools (and in some cases even government 
schools). There are several schools in both 
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colonies which have pro-Communist administra- 
tions and staffs. ‘There are many more, however, 
in which there are pro-Communist teachers and 
students who have formed small cells. These cells 
conduct study meetings comparable to, but not as 
intensive as, those on the mainland. Through 
their activities they have persuaded a number of 
middle school students to go to Communist China 
for further education or “to participate in the re- 
construction of China.” 

Several factors contribute to the effectiveness of 
Communist propaganda in Hong Kong and Macao. 
The fear of possible occupation by the Communists 
at some time in the future prevents many Chinese 
from adopting an anti-Communist stand, and 
causéSs many more to pay lip service to the Com- 
munists, Moreover, most Chinese in the two 
colonies have families living under the Communists 
and are afraid to do anything which might com- 
promise their relatives. 

Communist propaganda maintains that both 
Hong Kong and Macao are integra! parts of China, 
temporarily occupied by foreigners. Their even- 
tual incorporation into China is never questioned. 
However, Peiping has refrained from putting forth 
any formal claims to these two areas. Much of the 
Communist propaganda directed at the two 
colonies urges Chinese to remit money to the main- 
land, to invest in mainiand enterprises and buy 
government bonds, and, in the case of technicians 
and specialists, to offer their services to the Com- 
munists. Much is also made of the ‘improved life 
of the people’ on the mainland. 


It has been estimated that the Communists spent 
the equivalent of about US$1,500,000 in Hong Kong 
for propaganda operations in 1956. While this 
estimate appears unduly large, it probably includes 
expenditures for publications directed to Southeast 
Asia. The largest single expenditure, US$400,000 
or about one-quarter of the total, was allocated for 
unemployment compensation distributed through 
various pro-Communist labor unions in order to 
attract new members, and win worker support. 
(The unions are actually believed to have distrib- 
uted twice this sum; since propaganda was the 
major object but not the only one, only half of 
the total has been considered a propaganda ex- 
penditure.) The other propaganda costs were 
largely to subsidize the production of films, news- 
papers, and publications, and the operation of 
bookstores, few if any of which are self-supporting. 
Not included in this figure is the value of volunteer 
labor by Communists and pro-Communists. There 
is no estimate available of Communist propaganda 
expenditures in Macao, 
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3. Propaganda directed toward overseas Chinese 


The Peiping regime has maintained the tradi- 
tional policy of Chinese governments of attempting 
to influence and attract support from the estimated 
more than 10,000,000 overseas Chinese, the vast 
majority of whom reside in Southeast Asia. The 
distribution of overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 
iS Shown in Frcure 58-12. The motives for this 
historic policy have been financial, and, in the case 
of Southeast Asian countries, often political. In 
seeking to gain the support of the overseas Chinese, 
the regime pursues the related objective of under- 
mining the Government of the Republic of China 
and winning over its sympathizers. 


The Chinese Communists regard the overseas 
Chinese generally as an asset for the following 
reasons: remittances sent by overseas Chinese to 
their relatives on the mainland are a source of 
foreign exchange; overseas Chinese wealth repre- 
sents a potential source of capita! for industria) 
development; the overseas Chinese can be used to 
promote and provide a channel for trade between 
Communist China and their countries of residence; 
the overseas Chinese provide personne) and other 
facilities for Chinese Communist intelligence and 
subversive activities and can be uSed as a bridge- 
head for political penetration in peacetime or 
behind-the-lines military action in wartime; and 
finally, the overseas Chinese possess professional, 
scientific, and technical skills of potential value 
to the Chinese Communist industrialization pro- 
eram. 

For much the same reasons that the overseas 
Chinese are of value to the Chinese Communists, 
they are a negative factor in Peiping’s relations 
with the countries of Southeast Asia. Therefore, 
the efforts of Communist China to preserve or 
strengthen connections with the overseas Chinese 
frequently conflict with Peiping’s present efforts to 
develop closer ties with the host countries of South- 
east Asia. The conflict thus generated probably 
accounts for the ambivatence noticeable from time 


Fieure 58-12. ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBERS OF ETH- 
NIC CHINESE RESIDING IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1956 


CHINESE PERCENT UF 
COUNTRY POPULA- TOTAL POPL- 
TION LATION 
Thailand. ©. 00.0. ee eee 3,000,000 
Indonesia... 00.0002... cee 2,500,000 . 
Mataya.... 22. cee eee 2,216,000 37.8 
Singapore... 0.022 eee 893 ,000 76.8 
Vietnam (South)......0..00. 000.0005 650,000 6.7 
Wormna. 2.) 2. ee ee es 300 , G00 L.4 
Philippines.... 2. ......0.-.000 00004 300, 000 L,4 
British Borneo (region)............ 281 , 000 29.0 
Cambodia... 00.2. eee eee 250, 000 5.5 
Laos... .. 30.000 {.6 
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to time in Chinese Communist propaganda and 
actlons concerning the overseas Chinese, 
Longstanding discriminatory measures by in- 
digenous authorities and a strong attachment to 
the basic tenets of Chinese culture have combined 
to foster an ethnocentric attitude on the part of the 
vast majority of the overseas Chinese and a con- 
comitant resistance to any attempts to bring about 
thelr assimilation into the local culture. Emo- 
tional attachment to the mainiand on the part of 
the overseas Chinese, which was formerly based 
almost entirely on family and cultural ties, has 
been greatly strengthened by the rise of Chinese 
nationalism during and following World War II. 
Continuing discrimination, and efforts by local 
governments to regulate Chinese economic activity 
and promote assimilation by weakening the private 
Chinese schools have created grievances among the 
overseas Chinese, and a tendency to welcome the 
rise of a strong government in China to which they 
might look for protection of their local interests. 


Chinese Communist propaganda directed to the 
overseas Chinese attempts to exploit the grievances 
and attitudes current among them and seeks to 
portray Communist China as the guardian of their 
legitimate interests. It attempts to encourage the 
increased interest on the part of the overseas Chi- 
nese in the mainland by stressing the alleged con- 
tinuity of Chinese civilization under the Commu- 
nist regime as 4 means of appealing to the oider, 
conservative generation, and to capture the imagi- 
nation of the younger generation by nationalistic 
pronouncements which set forth the vision of a 
new and dynamic China rising to a great power 
status, 

Great emphasis has been placed on promoting a 
concept of “patriotic unity” between the overseas 
Chinese and the mainland. Peiping broadcasts 
have repeatedly enjoined them to develop their “fine 
traditions of loving the motherland and making 
joint efforts with the mainiand compatriots in 
the great task of socialist construction.” The 
regime caters to the predominantly commercial 
interests of the overseas Chinese by providing 
accounts of alleged profitable investment opportu- 
nities open to them on the mainland and by refer- 
ring to favorable trade opportunities existing with 
the mainland. Accounts of preferential treatment 
afforded to dependents of overseas Chinese resid- 
ing on the mainland also occupy &@ prominent posi- 
tion in the propaganda output. Earlier efforts 
to discredit the Government of the Republic of 
China (GRC) by portraying the GRC leaders as 
traitorous “running dogs” of the Americans and 
the GRC cause as a Gying one incapable of protect- 
ing the legitimate interests of the overseas Chi- 
nese have largely given way, in light of the current 
“peaceful liberation” campaign toward Taiwan, to 
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appeals for “reunification”’ based on Chinese patri- 
otism and attempts to convince listeners that they 
should play an active role in promoting this goal of 
bringing together ail Chinese under Communist 
leadership to work for the “good of the mother- 
land.” 


The Chinese Communists are also interested in 
the younger generation of overseas Chinese and in 
gaining control of the numerous Chinese schools 
in Southeast Asia. Acting through sympathizers 
or supporters on the schoo] boards and faculties 
and in the student bodies, the Chinese Commp- 
nists have attempted to secure pro-Communist 
schoo! administrations. Techniques have varied 
from case to case but usually include pressure 
(often economic) on school board members, threats 
to faculty members, proselytization of students, 
and litigation over school properties. Through 
adroit methods which often have taken passive 
anti-Communist schoo} boards and parents by sur- 
prise, the Chinese Communists have achieved a 
large measure of success in their efforts to control 
the education of the overseas Chinese youth. They 
have also been active in supplying overseas Chinese 
schools with textbooks which have been widely 
accepted because of their attractiveness, up-to-date 
content, avoidance of blatant propaganda mes- 
sages, and low cost. 

Since 1951 the Chinese Communist regime has 
encouraged students to come to the mainland for 
further education. In some years the total num- 
ber of students going to the mainland stood 
between 4,000 and 5,000. In the last year or fwo 
the number of such students has dropped off, 
apparently because of the great strain placed on 
the regime’s educational system by domestic re- 
quirements, but Peiping apparently stil! welcomes 
overseas Chinese students who possess talents that 
may be utilized later by the regime. 


The Chinese Communists have won control of 
a number of traditional organizations usually 
found in overseas Chinese communities and have 
created important new ones. They have then used 
these organizations as fronts for spreading propa- 
ganda and for bringing the masses of the overseas 
Chinese into active participation in Communist- 
directed movements. Representative of the type 
of traditional organizations which the Communists 
seek to control are the local Chinese chambers of 
commerce, associations composed of members with 
ancestral homes in a certain locality on the main- 
land, ané even local chapters of secret societies. 
There appears to be no overseas Chinese interest 
to which the Chinese Communists have not 
attempted to appeal through some specialized or- 
ganization. For example, some of the newer types 
of organizations that the Chinese Communists 
have subverted or founded include athletic organ- 
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jzations, cultural groups, relief and mutual aid 
societies, and local fire brigades. 

Interest in Communist China among the over- 
seas Chinese is stimulated through traditional 
public information media outlets, through such 
innovations as guided tours to the mainland for 
overseas Chinese leaders, and through tetters 
written to overseas Chinese by friends and relatives 
on the mainiand. Attractive, low priced Chinese 
Communist publications, both those intended spe- 
cifically for the overseas Chinese and those of a 
genera) nature, have literally flooded most of the 
countries of Southeast Asia. 

Through various measures, including outright 
subsidization and control of tow priced, mainland- 
produced newsprint, the Chinese Communists have 
managed to gain control or to influence the policies 
of a considerable and increasing number of Chinese 
language newspapers throughout Southeast Asia. 
These newspapers rely heavily on news despatches 
and features transmitted at dictation speed by the 
Peiping Service to Chinese Overseas Press at least 
3 times a day for a dally average of 914 hours and 
on lengthy news releases mailed directly to them 
at least once a week by NCNA. 


The typical Communist-controlled overseas Chi- 
nese newspaper, however, also carries local and 
foreign news from non-Communist agencies, con- 
Siderabie paid advertising, and even salacious 
fiction and comic strips. The aim seems to be to 
increase circulation and to introduce Communist 
propaganda pradually, indirectly and, if possible, 
imperceptibly. Typical editorial subjects are the 
accomplishments of the Peiping regime, Asian- 
African solidarity, and Peiping’s friendship for 
oppressed people and interest in peace. Blunt, 
direct attacks on established local authority are 
relatively rare. 

Recently Peiping has devoted increasing atten- 
tion to the export of prestige films containing 
themes derived from classical Chinese stories such 
as the color production Liang Shan-po and Chu 
Ying-t’ai which has been extremely popular among 
overseas Chinese audiences throughout the area. 
The film is about a pair of lovers in traditiona} 
China and is ostensibly free of any Communist 
message other than the implied criticism of 
arranged marriage contained in the story. Aside 
from displaying the technical accomplishments of 
mainland China, such prestige films stimulate 
interest in China’s past and tend to support the 
regime’s claim to be the guardian of Chinese tradi- 
fions and culture. 

As of early 1957 the Central People’s Broadcast- 
ing Station beamed a total of 45% hours per week 
of Chinese language broadcasts to Southeast Asia 
in Mandarin and four common overseas dialects. 
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The regime has organized local associations com- 
posed of returned overseas Chinese and dependents 
of overseas Chinese residing on the mainiand, and 
these local associations will apparently now be 
grouped under a national association for returned 
overseas Chinese. The associations have been 
charged with the task of conducting intensive prop- 
aganda work among returned overseas Chinese and 
dependents of overseas Chinese. The associations 
also help provide the regime with a register of Chi- 
nese citizens Living abroad. Evidence indicates 
that members of these associations have been in- 
structed on what to write to relatives abroad. It 
is believed that these associations have been 
responsible for letters written by associates and 
relatives to skilled Chinese residing abroad, and 
especially in the United States, urging them to 
return to the ‘new China” where a responsible 
position awaits them and where they can make 
their contributions to “the glorious future which 
lies ahead for the motherland.” The activities of 
these associations are apparently directed by the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission of the central 
government in Peiping. 

Peiping’s propaganda to the overseas Chinese 
enjoys an initial advantage in the inclination of 
the overseas Chinese to regard the mainland as 
their home and to view the government that con- 
trois this homeland as the govermment of China 
regardiess of its political complexion. Available 
evidence indicates that Peiping’s propaganda has 
had marked success among the younger genera- 
tion. Among the older generation, pride in the 
accomplishments of the motherland is probably 
tempered by a realization that the fundamental 
domestic policies of the regime, despite current 
tactical modifications, are incompatible with over- 
seas financial interests and with traditional Chi- 
nese values and institutions. 

A complicating factor in Peiping’s relations with 
the overseas Chinese is the regime’s desire to 
improve relations with Southeast Asian countries, 
who regard with deep suspicion and disfavor the 
outside loyalties of the overseas Chinese and any at- 
tempts by a Chinese government to cultivate such 
loyaities. In an effort to accommodate these views 
Peiping has recently urged overseas Chinese to re- 
spect local laws and customs and on April 22, 1955, 
signed a Dual Nationality Agreement with Indo- 
nesla (as yet unratified by the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment) which provides that all persons with a claim 
to both Indonesian and Chinese citizenship must, 
within two years of ratification of the agreement, 
reject either one citizenship or the other. Con- 
tinued attempts to promote the regime’s diplomatic 
policies in Southeast Asia by concessions to the 
host government's views wil tend to weaken the 
regime’s position with the overseas Chinese. 
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4, Propaganda directed toward the Arab world 


The Arabic-speaking countries of the Middie East 
have only recently become the targets of a Chi- 
nese Communist propaganda campaign, Chinese 
Communist interest in this area dates from about 
the time of the Bandung Conference and is di- 
rected toward obtaining diplomatic recognition and 
increasing China’s contacts in order to further 
world Communist objectives and to neutralize or 
eliminate U.S. and Western influence. Commu- 
nist propaganda has been concentrated particu- 
larly on Egypt, both before and since the Suez crisis 
of mid-1956 and the ensuing Israeli, British, and 
French military action. Subsequent Chinese prop- 
aganda has emphatically seconded all Soviet pro- 
nouncements on Egyptian affairs, and has included 
a tentative offer to send “Chinese Volunteers” to 
fight the “Western imperialists.” Israel, which 
had recognized Communist China before any other 
Middle Eastern government, has apparently been 
abandoned by Chinese Communist propagandists, 
who see greater profit in supporting the more nu- 
merous and potentially anti-Western Arab states. 

China nas sought to make Arab countries iden- 
tify themselves with China in three ways. First, 
by pointing to the large number of Muslims in 
China and the “freedom” they enjoy in religious 
affairs, China is posing as a “‘defender of the faith.” 
Secondly, China has sought to capitalize on exist- 
ing anti-Western sentiment (primarily anti-British 
and anti-French) by proclaiming strong support 
for ‘Arab moves toward exercising national sov- 
ereignty” and by supporting the Arab position on 
Palestine. In this connection, they have at- 
tempted to extend anti-Western sentiment to in- 
clude opposition to the United States and to fhe 
Baghdad Pact. Thirdly, China has pointed to 
China’s “long and friendly” history of relations 
with the Arab world, relations which have in the 
past century been hindered by the “Western im- 
perialists.” 

The greatest part of Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda reaches its intended audiences in these areas 
through the public information media in the target 
countries. These have been only too glad to re- 
peat wholehearted Chinese endorsements of the 
Egyptian and Arab position, concerning the nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal Company in Jwy 1956, 
and the later Suez crisis of October-November 
1956. An indication of how little propaganda is 
presented directly to target audiences in the Middle 
East by the Chinese Communists themselves may 
be seen in the radio programs beamed to this area. 
Peiping broadcasts programs specifically intended 
for the Middie East and Africa only one hour a 
day and this broadcasting is in English. 
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China has played host to a number of delega- 
tions from countries of the Arab world. The mem- 
bers of these groups, not usually particularly well- 
informed on Chinese affairs, have been feted and 
given guided tours of China. Such visitors then 
have returned to their own countries to report on 
their experiences, They have usually been flat- 
tered by the courtesies shown them on their trip 
and impressed by the size and strength of Com- 
munist China and by the progress of industrializa- 
tion. AS in the case of Egypt, which accorded 
recognition to Communist China in May 1956, the 
exchange of trade and cultural missions has often 
been a prelude to the diplomatic recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime by Arab countries. 
After the conclusion of a trade agreement with 
Egypt in August 1955, the first Chinese Commu- 
nist trade representative arrived in Cairo in Janu- 
ary 1956, followed within several months by sev- 
eral more delegations and a commodity exhibit 
delegation by March. During this same period, 
the Chinese also participated in the Second Da- 
mascus International Fair, held in September 1955. 
The Chinese Communist exhibit at this fair was 
devoted primarily to propaganda. Arabic jan- 
guage pamphiets were distributed to visitors, and, 
perhaps to attract more visitors, certain inexpen- 
sive goods from China were sold at bargain prices. 
Chinese delegations visiting the Middle Hast have 
included groups of Chinese Muslims ostensibly on 
a Communist-sponsored pilgrimage to Mecca and 
large cultural missions which have presented pro- 
erams of Chinese opera, music, and acrobatics, 

A delegation described as an ‘Tslamic pilgrimage 
mission’’ went from Communist China to Jordan 
in August 1956. Peiping has since issued invita- 
tions to several Jordanian religious leaders to visit 
Communist China, but this delegation has not yet 
been sent. 

The Chinese have organized exhibitions of Chi- 
nese art in various cities of the Arab world. Such 
free entertainment is quite popular. An exhibit 
of Chinese art held in Alexandria, Egypt, in Febru- 
ary and early March 1957 is estimated to have 
attracted about 260,000 viewers. At this exhibit 
Chinese films were presented three times a day; 
one of these films was entitled Muslims in China. 

There is little to indicate that the Chinese have 
printed books or other propaganda materials in 
the Arabic language on a large scale. In 1955, a 
Chinese printed volume, Muslims of China, in Eng- 
lish, Chinese, and Arabic was circulating in sev- 
eral Arab countries selling at what was obviously 
a price lower than the cost of production. A num- 
ber of other Chinese Communist works, mostly in 
English and French, were also beginning to appear 
in the Arab countries by the end of 1955; among 
these were Arabic editions of some of Mao’s works. 
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Available information does not suggest that these 
books were present in large numbers. On the 
other hand, a definite increase in Communist prop- 
aganda occurred in Syria in 1955, and the Com- 
munists are Known to have had large quantities of 
certain tracts printed in Cairo. An example of 
these was the 84-page supplement on China dis- 
tributed with the 1957 New Year's issue of the semi- 
official Cairo daily al-Gomhoriyah. Although 
called a “trades supplement,” the contents were 
principally political and cultural propaganda, and 
less than half of the 84 pages were concerned with 
trade. It was reported that a large number of 
copies of this supplement had been purchased by 
the Chinese Communist Embassy in Cairo for dis- 
tribution to other Arabic-speaking countries. 


5. Propaganda directed to Western Europe 


Since Peiping has only a marginal interest in 
Kuropean affairs, Chinese Communist propaganda 
directed toward Western Europe has represented 
a minor part of the total propaganda effort, How- 
ever, Peiping has consistently supported the prop- 
aganda positions taken by the U.S.S.R. on major 
issues, such as German unification, NATO, and 
the withdrawal] of U.S. forces from Europe. 

Peiping's radio broadcasting to Western Europe 
has been negtigible in quantity. The chief me- 
dium employed by the Chinese Communists in di- 
recting propaganda to Europe has been the ex- 
change of informal “peopie’s delegations” with 
Western European countries. This informal inter- 
change has been carried on both with European 
countries that have recognized Peiping and with 
those that have not. 

FIGURE 58-13 shows the number of delegations 
that traveled between Western Europe and main- 
land China from January 1955 to June 1956. Fig- 
ures for the subsequent period, though incom- 
plete, reveal thaf an equal if not larger number 


Figures 58-13. DELEGATIONS EXCHANGED BETWEEN 
MAINLAND CHINA AND WESTERN EUROPE, 1935 


COUNTRY TO CHIXA FROM CHINA 

Austrin.... 0... cee ee eee 2 2 
Belgium... 2.62.02 02 2 eee. td 5 
Denmark*.......0......--...-..- 8 6 
Finland®.........-.-- 2... .-.---- ) 9 
Franee..... 0.0.0 2 ee eee wee 22 1 
I@eland. 2... ee 2 3 
Italy... ee eee 10 9 
Netherlands*®.......-.-00 000000 ee 2 5 
Norwav™..... ce ce ee ee 2 3 
SPAIN. oe ee ee 4 0 
Sweden*®. 00.0 7 3B 
United Kingdom*................ 17 9 

Q5 65 


* Maintains diplomatic relations with the Chinese Com- 
murnist regiine. 
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of delegations of various types has been exchanged. 
These missions have ranged from youth groups 
to trade representatives, from dedicated Commu- 
nists to critical newspaper reporters. In many in- 
stances, delegates to international conferences and 
leading European dramatists or political figures 
received special invitations to visit or lecture in 
Peiping with all expenses paid, 

Some Chinese Communist propaganda litera- 
ture, including illustrated magazines, is apparently 
distributed by Communist front bookstores in var- 
ious Western European countries; however, no pre- 
cise data as to quantity are available. 


Before mid-1956 voice broadcasts to Europe were 
confined to a 3% hour weekly Central Peopte’s 
Broadcasting Station program in English. In mid- 
1956 a ‘7?-hour a week Spanish-language radio 
broadcast to Western Europe was initiated. The 
New China News Agency also transmits the official 
propaganda line in English morse code to Europe, 
partiy for the purpose of informing foreign press 
agencies, 

To date these expanded propaganda activities 
do not appear to have produced tangible results. 
The few commercial agreements signed between 
Western European countries and mainland China, 
for example, were either arranged privately or had 
little economic importance. On the other hand, 
trade embargoes remain unchanged and no pre- 
viously uncommitted nation has extended diplo- 
matic recognition to the Peiping regime. 


6. Propaganda directed to North and South 
America 


4. THE UNITED STATES —A fundamental ob- 
jective of all Peiping propaganda is to change the 
policy position assumed by the United States in its 
relations with mainland China. Peiping attempts 
to create divisive and hostile forces among the 
non-Communist nations by stressing any tensions 
or minor differences which may have developed 
between the United States and its allies. The com- 
paratively small overseas Chinese community in 
the United States, estimated at about 125,000, most 
of whom are U.S. citizens, has been approached 
by methods similar to those employed in South- 
east Asia. The Chinese community in the United 
States has been a favored target for appeals to 
return to China, because of the fechnical training 
that many of its members possess. However, very 
few Chinese residing in the United States, probably 
less than 100 (mostly students), have succumbed 
to these appeals. 

Chinese Communist propaganda is disseminated 
in the United States through the Sovfoto and East- 
foto Agencies, and by Imported Publications and 
Products (@ bookstore and subscription agency) 
all of which are located in New York city. Over 
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80 different publications, including leading periodi- 
cals, newspapers, and books, are sent from Com- 
munist China to bookstores, educational institu- 
tions, and private individuals in the United States, 
but the buik of this materia] has been confiscated 
by the U.S. authorities. The Central People’s 
Broadcasting Station transmits 3% hours of Eng- 
lish-language broadcasts to North America on its 
International Service in addition to NCNA Engiish 
morse code broadcasts, which are apparently de- 
Signed fo reach commercial news Services. 


In early 1957, Peiping inaugurated a new pro- 
eram of broadcasts in Chinese to overseas Chinese 
living in North America. These consist of 3% 
hours a week of news and features, broadcast in 
Mandarin and apparently directed chiefly to stu- 
dents and intellectuals. It is difficult to assess the 
effectiveness of these broadcasts, but since they 
can be received only on shortwave receivers usu- 
ally late at night, and since only a minority of 
the U.S. Chinese community understands Man- 
darin, they are probably not very effective. An 
additional program in Cantonese is apparently be- 
mg planned in an effort to reach a larger Chinese 
audience in the United States. 


b. LaTIN AMERICA—- The propaganda opera- 
tions of the Peiping regime in Latin America merely 
supplement in a small way the programs of local 
“front” organizations and the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. The Peiping regime is not recognized by any 
Latin American country although six countries 
maintain diplomatic relations with at least some 
of the Soviet bloc area. The Communist Party is 
illegal in 15 of the 20 countries. Because Commu- 
nist Party activities are seriously hampered in the 
other countries, “front organizations have 
emerged to carry on overt activities. Such groups 
as the Mexican Society for Friendship with People’s 
China ana the Chile-China Cultural Institute were 
organized for the specific purpose of sponsoring 
exchange delegations, exhibiting Chinese films, 
providing outlets for Chinese Communist publi- 
cations, and sending representatives to interna- 
tional conferences. There has been a definite in- 
crease in the number of activities sponsored by 
these organizations and al} have received the sup- 
port of the Peiping regime. 

Latin America, as a target area for Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda, had been on the periphery of 
Peiping’s operations, but recently Peiping began 
to increase contacts with this area. A 7-hour per 
week Spanish-language broadcast to Latin Amer- 
ica was initiated in early January 1957 in addi- 
tion to the Spanish-language broadcasts to Europe. 
From late August to October 1956, a 90-member 
artistic ensemble from Communist China staged 
performances in Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, and Ar- 
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gentina. The showings were in most instances 
financially unsuccessful, and the efforts of the per- 
formers to make contact with local Communist 
leaders brought official and public censure. The 
Peiping regime has also taken advantage of large 
international Communist front meetings to invite 
representatives from Latin American countries to 
visit Communist China with transportation and 
per diem costs paid by the Peiping regime. 
Individual travel at private expense, explora- 
tory trade negotiations, a few art exhibits, and 
more recently a projected athletic team visit to 
Brazil in late 1957 serve as additional means of 
propagandizing the policies and achievements of 
the Peiping regime. A Brazilian parliamentary 
group visited mainland China in mid-1956, a 3-man 
delegation from Mexico displayed an art exhibit 
for over 3 months in late 1956, at least 2 anti- 
American films (Wetbacks and The Right to Live) 
were widely shown in China presumably taken 
there by a Mexican film delegation, and individual 
dramatists and painters from various Latin Amer- 
ican countries toured mainland China. Peiping's 
propaganda themes are focused on the “exploiter” 
role of the United States and the “exploited” posi- 
tion of Latin American countries. The United 
States is accused of wielding a “big stick’’ in its 
relations with those countries. The main objective 
is to cultivate groups sympathetic to the Commu- 
nist cause. The legal and other measures taken 
by most Latin American governments towards pos- 
sible encroachments by Communist movements, 
however, reduce the effectiveness of these policies. 


7. Propaganda toward the U.S.S.R. and the 
Eastern European satellites 


Communist China has maintained close rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern European 
satellites and has signed numerous cultural and 
technical agreements with these countries, has ex- 
changed visits of important government officials, 
students, youth, workers, and entertainment 
troupes, and has participated in major bloc con- 
ferences and celebrations, such as Party congresses 
and important anniversaries. In addition, particu- 
larly since the death of Stalin, major Chinese Com- 
munist propaganda statements on international 
subjects have been widely distributed in bloc coun- 
tries by the propaganda organizations of the 
individual Communist regimes. Such Chinese 
publications and books, including certain works of 
Mao Tse-tung, are published in Russian and Kast- 
ern European languages. Nevertheless, Commu- 
nist China cannot be said to carry on extensive 
propaganda activities of its own in the U.S.S.R. and 
the Eastern European bioc. Peiping’s foreign 
propaganda effort is directed almost entirely to the 
non-Communist world. Within the Soviet bloc, 
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Chinese Communist materials have up to the 
present been designed almost exclusively for re-use 
by local or Soviet Communist propaganda organ- 
izations, However, because of its growing prestige 
within the bloc, Peiping has gained a wide audience 
in Communist countries for its major pronounce- 
ments and some of the principal Chinese Com- 
munist statements on bloc affairs were apparently 
tailored in part for their impact in Eastern Europe, 
as part of Peiping’s continuing effort to demon- 
Strate and reinforce bloc strength and solidarity. 

NCNA, TASS, and other official news agencies 
are the main sources of information on China for 
radio and newspapers in Communist countries. 
TASS, and other bloc news agencies with represent- 
atives in Communist China, file a considerable 
amount of news on Chinese affairs. Chinese 
Communist magazines such as People’s China 
and technical and academic publications are 
printed in Russian, English, French, or German 
and some of these circulate in Soviet bloc countries. 
Radio broadcasting by the Chinese Communists to 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe is insignificant. 
To date no regularly scheduted radio broadcasts to 
the Soviet bioc have been reported. However, 4 
few special features dealing with life in China are 
recorded on tape and rebroadcast in the U.S.S.R. 
Some Communist Chinese radio broadcasts in 
languages such as Turkic or Mongolian, though 
directed primarily to minorities within China, can 
probably be heard in Soviet Central Asia. 

Communist China has carried on an active ex- 
change of ‘“‘people’s delegations’ with the U.S.S.R. 
and the Soviet bloc. These inciuded youth, stu- 
dents, jurists, teachers, engineers, architects, 
athletes, and museum workers. 

Most bloc countries have a government agency 
responsible for cultural relations with foreign coun- 
tries. In Rumania, for example, the Rumanian 
Institute for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries is the responsible agency. Among 
others, it organized an exhibition of Chinese 
applied art in March 1955 “within the framework 
of the plan for the application of the Rumanian- 
Chinese cultural agreement for 1955." A similar 
organization is the Bulgarian Committee for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries which entertained a Chinese state circus 
in August 1954. Communist China has concluded 
cultural agreements with the U.SS.R. and all 
major countries in the Soviet bloc. These agree- 
ments normally provide for the exchange of dele- 
gations as well as of information between educa- 
tional institutions. 

The 1957 Sino-Soviet Cultural Agreement ilus- 
trates the extent of cultural exchange between 
China and the U.S.S.R. Under this if is planned 
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in 1957 to exchange a total of over 1,000 people, 
including scientists, writers and artists, comprising 
over 50 delegations apparently both Chinese and 
Soviet personne! (NCNA—January 8, 1957). One 
of the delegations to the Soviet Union is to be a 
120-member song and dance ensemble, and another 
will be a 50-member acrobatic troup. An exhibi- 
tion of Chinese paintings is to be held in Moscow. 
Chinese and Soviet cinema workers are jointly to 
write and to produce several feature films, inciud- 
ing one depicting the steel workers of China and the 
Soviet Union. There will be exchange of educators 
and students for research, study, and lectures. It 
is anticipated that twice as many translations of 
Chinese books will be published in the Soviet Union 
in 1957 as in 1956. 

In March 1957 NCNA announced China’s plans 
to send a 1,100-member delegation to the Sixth 
World Youth Festival, scheduled to be held in 
Moscow in July 1957, Included in this delegation 
will be a 400-member art group and a 100-member 
sports team. 

In 1954 NCNA announced that over 1,500 Chinese 
students were scheduled to study that year in 
bloc countries (over 1,300 in the Soviet Union). 
In March 1955, NCNA reported that there were 
more than 950 foreign students attending institu- 
tions in Communist China, These came from 14 
different countries, but the “overwhelming major- 
ity of them came from the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam.” 

The most important visits are those of govern- 
ment and Party delegations. Recently the most 
significant of these trips was Chou En-lai’s visit 
to the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Hungary in January 
1957, which was timed to coincide with the Polish 
election campaign. Mao Tse-tung’s projected trip 
to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe is also of prime 
importance, These trips wumderscore Peiping’s 
growing prestige and impact within the bloc in 
recent years. 


8. Propaganda toward the Asian Communist bloc 


Propaganda operations in Mongolia, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam are, as in the case of 
Hastern Europe and the U.S.S.R., monopolized by 
the official propaganda organs of each regime. 
However, Peiping takes a much greater and more 
direct interest in Asian Communist than Eastern 
European affairs, and does therefore conduct cer- 
tain independent propaganda operations aimed at 
audiences in these countries. The precise me- 
chanics for many of these operations are not 
known; in many cases Peiping resorts to informal 
means that preserve on the surface the illusion of 
propaganda monopoly by each regime. In addi- 
tion, however, much of Peiping’s international 
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propaganda primarily aimed at Asian non-Commu- 
nist audiences reaches the population of the Asian 
Communist areas, and some of Peiping’s domestic 
programs, including those in MongoHan and 
Korean, reach audiences in neighboring Commu- 
nist countries. 


With regard to Communist countries in Asia, 
Peiping plays a role similar to that of Moscow in 
relation to its Eastern European satellites. Many 
of the major propaganda campaigns conducted by 
Peiping are picked up, usually with a brief delay, 
by the propaganda machines of North Vietnam and 
North Korea. Often they withhold comment on 
important developments until Peiping sets forth 
the “correct” line. This extends on occasion even 
to purely domestic propaganda campaigns, par- 
ticularly in the case of North Vietnam, which has 
repeatedly adopted Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda methods and slogans initially developed by 
Peiping for home consumption. However, both 
North Vietnam and North Korea also look to 
Moscow for propaganda guidance, and the precise 
demarcation between Soviet and Chinese Commu- 
nist guidance is often difficult to determine. The 
North Vietnamese regime appears to attempt to 
maintain some degree of balance between Chinese 
Communist and Soviet propaganda influences, 
while the North Korean regime tends generally to 
follow the Soviet lead, using the Chinese Commu- 
nist example only where it seems to be more appro- 
priate to a given situation. In the case of Mongolia 
the degree of Chinese Communist propaganda 
influence is difficulf to determine. Peiping’s in- 
creasing involvement in Outer Mongol affairs, 
through advisers and economic contacts, has been 
accompanied by some propaganda operations, re- 
fiected in the Outer Mongol press. News concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia (formerly an exclusive Soviet 
preserve) has recently often been released to the 
outside world through NCNA in Peiping, appar- 
ently indicating a growing role of Peiping in 
channeling news from the outside world to Mon- 
golia. Chinese Communist books, including the 
works of Mae Tse-tung, have now been translated 
into Mongolian. 


D. Propaganda directed to China from 
abroad 


The propaganda directed to China from abroad 
reflects the bipolarization of the world into Com- 
munist and non-Communist segments. On the 
one hand, Communist China is subjected to a flow 
of propaganda from the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet 
bloc countries which is designed to strengthen the 
solidarity of the Sino-Soviet alliance. At the same 
time, a considerable volume of propaganda is di- 
rected to Communist China from the nations of 
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the non-Communist world, including the United 
States, 


In terms of radio broadcasting alone, the volume 
of propaganda directed to China from the non- 
Communist world, as shown in Ficure 58-14, far 
exceeds that of the Soviet bloc. However, the 
channels other than radio available to the non- 
Communist countries for influencing public opin- 
ion in Communist China are extremely limited. 
The Communist bloc, on the other hand, has much 
more direct access to mainland China, through the 
exchange of publications and films, the exchange 
of teachers, students, and technical advisers, and 
the exchange of innumerable goodwill delegations. 


Although the total volume of propaganda from 
the Soviet bloc appears relatively small, the Chi- 
nese Communist regime itself has actively pro- 
moted the dissemination of Soviet and bloc propa- 
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ganda within mainland China as a fundamental 
and continuing part of its domestic propaganda 
effort. (One of the several channels serving this 
purpose is the group of binational friendship asso- 
ciations.) Soon after coming to power in 1949, 
the Chinese Communist leaders began promoting 
a nationwide effort to “learn from the U.S.8.R.” 
Soviet instructors and advisers were brought to 
China in large numbers; Russian language study 
was introduced as a standard part of the college 
curriculum: and large numbers of Soviet books and 
textbooks were translated into Chinese. All mem- 
bers of the Chinese Communist Party, as well as 
members of the Youth League and other groups, 
have been enjoined to study the history of the 
Bolshevik revolution. Large numbers of students, 
teachers, workers, model peasants, and other 
proups have been sent to the U.S.S.R., either for 
formal training or fo absorb Soviet “experience.” 


1. Communist bloc propaganda directed to China 


Soviet bloc propaganda is directed to Commu- 
nist China through four principal media: radio, 
films, books and periodicals, and the exchange of 
informal “people’s delegations.” 


a. Rapio — During 1954-56, Soviet radio out- 
put to Communist China, including all the repeat 
broadcasts, varied from 46 to 53 hours a week. 
Programs originate in Moscow, Tashkent, and 
Khabarovsk and also are broadcast over Peiping 
home service radio channels according to an agree- 
ment signed with the Soviet Union in 1954. One 
such program over the Centra] People’s Broadcast- 
ing Station is entitled “Life in the Soviet Union.” 
Programs are beamed to mainland China from the 
three U.S.S.R. transmitting centers in Mandarin, 
Cantonese, Mongolian, Uighur, and English. 

The amount of time devoted to each of these 
languages or dialects, except Mandarin, has re 
mained constant during the last three years. 
Broadcasts in Mandarin orginate from Moscow and 
Khabarovsk and are also carried over the Peiping 
home service. Moscow transmitted 14 hours a 
week until early 1955 when an additional 7 hours 
a week was heard. This program was a daily re- 
peat of an earlier l-hour broadcast and was 
dropped in October 1956. Programs in Cantonese 
(S% hours per week), and English (7 hours per 
week) are also transmitted from Moscow. Khaba- 
rovsk transmitted a 7-hour a week program in 
Mandarin to China until late 1954 when it was 
reduced to 3% hours. Programs are broadcast 
in Uighur (7 hours per week) from Tashkent. Fi- 
nally, it should also be noted that programs trans- 
mitted from North Korea and North Vietnam, pri- 
marily for local Chinese consumption, are probably 
heard in the contiguous China mainiand areas. 
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The rather extensive network of diffusion sta- 
tions and relay speakers in Communist China 
(discussed in NIS 39A, SEcTion 43, under Public 
Information) enable these programs to reach a 
wider audience than could otherwise be reached 
since there are only a small number of receiving 
sets In Communist China. 


b. Frums — Between 1949 and 1953 the only 
foreign films shown in Communist China were 
imported from the Soviet Union or its satellites. 
Since that time, films from many non-Communist 
countries have entered China but they have nor- 
mally been of a “progressive” nature acceptable 
only after close scrutiny. It was claimed in Sep- 
tember 1956, for example, that during the period 
1953-55, more than 15 million Chinese saw 6 Bul- 
garian films including Alarm, Danka, and Dawn 
Over the Motherland. 

Pians were made in early 1956 to dub over 
100 foreign films into Chinese and this repre- 
sented, according to official Communist Chinese 
reports, an increase of 65% over those dubbed 
in 1955. Expanded facilities in recent months in 
the form of two new dubbing studios in Canton 
and Shanghai will presumably enable the Chinese 
Communists to enlarge greatly this phase of for- 
eign film showing. Tentative plans for 1957 call 
for a total of 160 films to be shown in Commu- 
nist China of which 34% will be Chinese made, 
30% will come from the U.S.8.R., 8% from the 
Soviet satellites, and 28% from various non-Com- 
munist countries. 


¢c. BOOKS AND PERIODICALS — The actual vol- 
ume of foreign publications translated and pub- 
lished in Communist China for propaganda pur- 
poses is difficult to determine. The Communists 
have claimed that up to the end of 1955 over 12,000 
foreign books had been translated and that almost 
190,000,000 copies were published. Of these, over 
10,000 titles or 84% were from the Soviet Union, 
and 600 from the satellite countries. The figure 
also revealed that 200 of the books were on Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin; over 2,000 titles con- 
cerned “revolutionary struggle and socialist con- 
struction in various countries”: over 3,400 titles 
dealt with the natural sciences and technical sub- 
jects; and about 3,000 titles were on literature 
and art. Plans for 1957 call for the importation 
of 2,000 different periodicals from Soviet bloc coun- 
tries, 

Up to October 1, 1956, ali foreign language books 
and periodicals were channeled througn the for- 
eign branch of the New China Book Store in 
Peiping. Thereafter all government organs, mass 
organizations, military establishments, schools, 
and other enterprises were required to obtain 
newspapers and magazines directly through 190 
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post and telecommunication bureaus located in 
medium size cities and important mining and 
industria] districts. There has been no evidence 
of foreign language books and periodicals being 
publicly sotd in bookstores or newsstands. 


d. CULTURAL EXHIBITS AND EXCHANGE OF PER- 
sons — Since 1950, the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet 
bloc countries have carried on an extensive ex- 
change of persons with Communist China (see 
FrGuRE 58-10). The foreign delegations visiting 
China included groups of scientists, writers, trade 
unionists, model workers, teachers, journalists, 
and youths. Many of the Soviet bloc countries 
have sponsored art exhibitions, musical perform- 
ances, and other forms of cultural activity in Com- 
munist China, This type of cultural interchange 
has been carried out largely on the basis of cul- 
tural cooperation agreements between Peiping and 
most of the countries in the Soviet bloc. In order 
to implement these agreements it has been cus- 
tomary to negotiate an annual “cultura! plan” 
providing for the exchange of stipujJated numbers 
of artists, musicians, writers, scientists, etc., be- 
tween Communist China and other bloc countries. 
(For data on exchange of students see NIS 394A, 
SEcTION 43, under Education.) 


2. Non-Communist propaganda to Communist 
China 


The effectiveness and scope of propaganda ef- 
forts directed to Communist China from the non- 
Communist world have been severely limited by 
the rigid police-state controls existing on the main- 
land and by the virtual isolation of Communist 
China from the non-Communist world. Ali films, 
books, magazines, and other publications enter- 
ing China from abroad are carefully controlied 
and screened by the regime, and their distribu- 
tion is restricted to a select audience. Visits to 
China by foreigners until recently were restricted 
to specially invited delegations which had official 
approval, and which were carefully isolated from 
contacts with ordinary Chinese. As a consequence 
of these controls, the principal media available 
for influencing public opinion on the China main- 
land have been radio broadcasting and the air- 
dropping of propaganda leaflets. Books, periodi- 
cals, and some films from non-Communist areas 
do occasionally enter mainland China but their 
propaganda value, as such, is highly limited since 
they are either technical works or have themes 
regarded by the Communists as favorable to their 
Cause, 

Anti-Communist propaganda is directed toward 
the China mainland from several sources, includ- 
ing the United States, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, and the United Kingdom. In 
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terms of volume, the first two are by far the most 
important. (See Figure 58-14.) 


Although Hong Kong and Macao, because of 
their proximity to Communist China, might be 
thought to offer excellent bases from which to 
conduct propaganda operations directed to the 
China mainland, such is not the case. The pgov- 
ernments of these two areas have scrupulously 
sought to avoid possible charges by Peiping that 
their territories are being used for political activ- 
ity directed against Communist China. However, 
the existence of these two colonies serves a definite 
propaganda purpose in demonstrating the high 
degree of personal freedom allowed inhabitants, 
the comparatively higher level of living among the 
more permanent segment of the population, and 
the plentifully stocked shops. Returning travelers 
to China must be careful in praising life in the 
colony, but undoubtedly do so in many Cases. 
That this is effective can be seen in the large 
numbers of Chinese who entered Hong Kong in 
1956, when border controls were relaxed, and re- 
fused to return to Communist China. Communist 
border guards screen al} printed materials carried 
by travelers re-entering Communist China and 
confiscate all printed materials, including news- 
papers, which might have an anti-Communist 
bias. 


a. PROPAGANDA FROM THE UNITED STATES — 
Four rather distinct and chiefly urban groups have 
been singled out as primary targets for U.S. propa- 
ganda. The first and perhaps the largest are 
the government officiais, Party and youth leaders, 
and others in influential positions. Contradictions 
in policy statements, disaffection within their 
ranks, and popular discontent with Communist 
programs are stressed. Conformists and oppor- 
funists or those who have accepted the regime for 
what they can acquire from it constitute a second 
farget group. Broadcasts to this audience em- 
phasize Peiping’s expropriation of private prop- 
erty, its further restrictions on individual free- 
dom, and its demand for complete subservience 
to the regime. Thirdly, radio broadcasts are 
directed to the independents who are able to 
weigh the advantages of the regime against its 


disadvantages. Failure of Five-Year plans, pro- 
duction quotas, and flood control efforts, for 
example, are themes beamed to this group. 


Fourthly, religious and national minorities are 
given special attention. Peiping’s ambivalent pol- 
icy on freedom to worship and its stress on Han 
chauvinism at the expense of minority interests 
are examples of propaganda directed at these two 
target audiences. These particular listener groups 
are not mutually exclusive but some attempt is 
made for purposes of policy implementation to 
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channe}! the substantive propaganda materia} in 
these genera) directions. 

The United States Government broadcasts to 
Communist China through the Voice of America 
(VOA) and the Armed Forces Radio Station 
(AFRS) emanating from both the eastern and 
western coast of the United States, in addition 
to various relay stations in Asia. Programs are 
transmitted in Mandarin (74% total hours per 
week), Cantonese (38% totat hours per week), 
and Amoy (17% total hours per week) by the 
VOA. Armed Forces Radio Station programs are 
basically replays of English-language broadcasts 
designed for overseas military personne] consump- 
tion but are also heard in many parts of mainland 
China. Furthermore, the United States Armed 
Forces of the Far East (USAFFE), operating from 
Tokyo and under the call name of Voice of the 
United Nations Command (VUNC), conducts a 
3%-nour daily radio program in Korean, Man- 
darin, and Cantonese. Associated intimately with 
the U.S. program is the output generated from 
Taiwan, This particular effort, because of its 
unique contribution, is separately analyzed be- 
low. 


D. GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC oF CHINA — 
The GRC’s propaganda program is carried out 
largely through the medium of radio broadcasts 
beamed from Taiwan to the mainland and supple- 
mented by periodic leafiet drops. The most active 
and imaginative radio operation is in the hands 
of the Mainland Broadcasting Division (MBD) 
of the Broadcasting Corporation of China (BCC). 
Broadcasts are beamed over a powerful (400 kw) 
mediumwave transmitter, which began operating 
in the spring of 1954. The equipment of the 
MBD is technically of the highest quality, having 
been manufactured in the United States and in- 
stalled by U.S. engineers. U.S. advisers consider 
the MBD’s present programming “good’’ by U.S. 
standards and “high” by Chinese standards. The 
program schedule has been designed with con- 
sideration for the type of transmitter used and 
the estimated nature of the audience. If is a 
compromise schedule, allowing for clandestine, 
open, and accidental listening and for the fact 
that the bulk of the audience is urban. Emphasis 
is placed on accurate, frequent, and fresh news, 
reinforced by objective analysis. The heavy- 
handed, bombastic approach featured in a great 
deal of the GRC’s other propaganda output is 
avoided, and propaganda themes are confined to 
feature programs and nof interwoven into news 
broadcasts. Operating under the call name of the 
Voice of Free China, the MBD beams a daily aver- 
age of 12 hours of news, music, and features to 
the mainland. Approximately 40% of the time 
is devoted to news, another 40% to music, and 
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the remaining 20% to feature programs. Other 
radio operations involving mainland broadcasts 
are conducted by the following government-owned 
stations: Armed Forces Station, T’ai-pel, 6 hours 
daily over 1 mediumwave and 2 shortwave trans- 
mitters; Armed Forces Station, Kao-hsiung, 2 
hours daily over 1 mediumwave and 1 shortwave 
transmitter; Armed Forces Station, Chin-men 
(Quemoy) Kinmen, 7 hours caily over 1 medium- 
wave transmitter; Voice of Righteousness, T’ai-pei, 
6 hours daily over 1 mediumwave and 2 short- 
wave transmitters; Air Force Station, T’ai-pei, 2 
hours dally over 1 mediumwave and 2 shortwave 
transmitters; and the Police Station, T’ai-pel, 2 
hours daily over 1 mediumwave and 1 shortwave 
transmitter. 

Leaflet raids over the mainland are generally 
limited to areas adjacent to Taiwan. Under cover 
of darkness, Chinese Air Force planes make 
periodic drops over the provinces of Chekiang, 
Anhnwei, Hunan, Hupeh, Fukien, Kiangsi, and 
Kwangtung. These leaflet drops are at times sup- 
plemented by a@rops of rice and other consumer 
goods into areas that have suffered natural dis- 
asters. On a few occasions, leaflet drops have 
been made over Peiping and other areas in the in- 
terior of China. 

The main themes used in an effort to foment un- 
rest on the mainiand are as follows: “The Com- 
munists are inhumane puppets of Soviet Russia 
who lack patriotic feeling and are exploiting the 
people for the benefit of the hateful Russians”; 
“The Three People’s Principles are better suited to 
the nature and temperament of the Chinese people 
than are the alien principles of Communism”; and 
“Taiwan’s power is steadily growing and the day 
is nearing for the successful counterattack on the 
mainland,” 


C. OTHER PROPAGANDA DIRECTED TO COMMUNIST 
Cuina — A large number of other programs which, 
although less important than those described 
above in the pure propaganda sense, are of con- 
Siderable consequence in terms of listening audi- 
ences. The British Broadcasting Company (BBC) 
for instance relays programs through Singapore 
and Australia in both Mandarin (3% hours per 
week) and Cantonese (about 2 hours per week). 
Straight news and musical programs are featured 
in these broadcasts and according to some observ- 
ers are highly valued on the mainland. Japan 
Radio also beams programs for 21 hours a week 
to North, Centra), and South China in Mandarin, 
Cantonese, and Amoy plus non-Asian languages. 
The United Nations transmits 3% hours per week 
of current news in Mandarin, Djakarta, Indonesia, 
also devotes 7 hours per week to Mandarin on its 
international radio broadcasting facitities. A 7- 
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hour a week program in Mandarin originating in 
Melbourne, Australia, ts considered by U.S. agencies 
to be one of the most effective in terms of area 
coverage and audience reception. Other Chinese 
language programs are beamed from New Deihi (a 
total of almost 9 hours per week in Mandarin and 
Cantonese), Bangkok (about 2 hours per week in 
Mandarin), and Rome (about 2% hours in Man- 
darin). In March 1957, Egypt announced plans 
for a 2-hour a day service in both Arabic and Chi- 
nese directed to mainland China. 

Supplementing this array of largely independent 
government information operations are those spon- 
sored by private agencies. One of the largest func- 
tioning in East Asia is the Far Eastern Broad- 
casting Co. located in Manila. This company was 
organized in 1948 and since that date has ex- 
panded, with financial and material assistance 
supplied by many religious organizations, into a 
multi-million dollar operation. Tapes in local dia- 
lects are made by resident missionaries and then 
are transmitted from Manila in over 34 Asian 
languages and dialects for almost 150 hours a week. 
This includes about 33 hours a week of Chinese 
broadcasts. Operating under the call name of Call 
of the Orient, this station assigns over 60% of its 
program content to religious themes, about 10% 
to news, and the remaining 30% to special features. 
Relatively short religious programs in Mandarin 
are also broadcast from Madrid and Vatican City. 


d. EXCHANGE OF FILMS, BOOKS AND PUBLICA- 
TIons — Although Communist China has been vir- 
tually isolated culturally from non-Communist 
countries, a limited number of books, periodicals, 
and films have been imported into China from 
Japan and elsewhere. Before 1954, the quantity of 
such imports was extremely limited; however, as 
Peiping has moved into a new phase of “peaceful 
coexistence,” and with the relaxation of domestic 
tensions which occurred on the mainland in 1956, 
cultural exchange with the non-Communist coun- 
tries has gradually increased, although it still re- 
mains very limited in comparison to the much 
greater cultural intercourse between Communist 
China and the Soviet bloc. Moreover, since all 
channels for the internal distribution of foreign 
films, books, and periodicals are centrally con- 
trolled by the Communist Party and government, 
there is a careful preselection of items which either 
reinforce the propaganda operations of the regime 
or which contribute information of immediate 
technical or scientific values. 

Since 1954, Communist China has imported films 
from several non-Communist countries, including 
in addition to Japan, Mexico, France, Italy, Paki- 
stan, Federal Republic of Germany, and India. 
Some of these were apparently selected because of 
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their anti-U.S. point of view. In November 1956, 
the French film Fanfan la Tulipe was reportedly 
viewed by 3,000,000 Chinese. Communist China 
has also made arrangements for the exchange of 
films with Yugoslavia. 

Imports of books and periodicals into Communist 
China from non-Communist countries have gradu- 
ally increased, but still remain limited in compari- 
son with imports from the Soviet bloc. Of some 
12,000 foreign books translated into Chinese be- 
tween 1949 and 1955, only 1,500 came from coun- 
tries outside the Communist bloc, and most of 
these are believed to be of a technical or scientific 
nature. In 1956 the regime announced plans to 
place 8,000 orders with non-Communist countries 
for periodicals and 2,000 orders for publications 
dealing with social sciences, literature, and art. 


e. EFFECTIVENESS — The effectiveness of prop- 
aganda directed to the Chinese mainland is limited 
by several factors inherent in the social and po- 
litical scene. First is the fact that the propaganda 
operations of the Communist regime are so per- 
vasive that the average citizen is constantly im- 
mersed in domestic propaganda. A second factor 
is the total contro) exercised by the regime over 
all media of public information. 


Another important factor limiting effectiveness 
is the paucity of radio receiving sets in mainland 
China. It has been recently established that of 
the 21,000,000 radio sets in the Far East, South- 
east Asia, and South Asia only about 1,000,000 are 
jocated in mainiand China. These radios are 
largely concentrated in urban centers, particularly 
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among the wealthier urban residents of Shanghai 
and other large coastal cities. 

Radio listening on the Communist mainland is 
restricted by stringent police controls. Security 
regulations require the annua) registration and 
licensing of radios, and in some cases they have 
been confiscated. Although there 1s apparently 
no specific legal) prohibition against listening to 
foreign radio broadcasts, the pervasive network of 
police and informers inhibits the average Chinese 
from listening to programs such as VOA, since to 
do so means that he runs the risk of being regarded 
as a “counterrevojutionary” element. Moreover, 
stringent restrictions on travel from area to area 
as well as legal prohibitions against the circula- 
tion of “counterrevolutionary rumors” restrict the 
dissemination of news and information received 
from foreign radio broadcasts. 


Evidence that foreign and particularly non- 
Communist propaganda does have an audience in 
spite of these obstacles comes from the Jamming 
and channel interference activities practiced by 
the Chinese Communists and the U.S.S.R. Official 
U.S. reports indicate that many of their broadcasts 
are totaily }ammed, especially when a sensitive 
subject is broached. Taiwan programs are also 
regularly jammed by both Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist stations. Recent reports from refugees 
who have left Communist China indicate that a few 
Chinese in cities such as Shanghai have continued 
to listen to VOA, BBC and other radio broadcasts 
from the non-Communist world, in spite of the 
risks they incur by so doing. 
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E. Comments on principal sources 
1, Evaluation 


The information in this Section is based on sev- 
eral types of sources, including: 1) official Commu- 
nist newspapers, magazines, yearbooks, and propa- 
ganda handbooks: 2) speeches and articles by Chi- 
nese Communist leaders; 3) research studies done 
by American scholars and research groups; 4) in- 
telligence studies and materials compiled by gov- 
ernment agencies, including USIA and the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (FBIS). Informa- 
tion regarding radio broadcasting to and from 
Communist China was derived largely from FBIS 
and from USIA, and is believed to be reliable. The 
analysis of Communist propaganda methods and 
techniques contained in Subsection B is based on 
official Communist handbooks and on firsthand ob- 
servations by U.S. observers. Information regard- 
ing the size and cost of propaganda operations is 
based on inadequate information and is to be re- 
garded as tentative. 

In general, the information in this Section is 
believed to be reliable. The most Serious inade- 
quacy is the lack of information regarding the 
effectiveness of propaganda, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Since the mainland of China is virtually 
isolated from the non-Communist world, there is 
almost no information on public attitudes and re- 
actions; existing information on this subject is 
fragmentary and often contradictory. In the field 
of foreign propaganda it is difficult, in many areas, 
to separate the impact of Chinese propaganda from 
that of Soviet propaganda or from the operations 
of local Communist Parties. There is also a serious 
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lack of adequate information on the organizational 
ties between the Chinese Communist propaganda 
apparatus on the mainland and the various Com- 
mumnist Parties and front groups operating in other 
areas. Nor is there sufficient information on the 
mechanism for coordinating Soviet and Chinese 
propaganda. Information regarding the training 
of propaganda workers is also inadequate. 
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